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‘**Winter,’’ Madame Mole Raymond of the Comedie Francaise 


From the Painting by E. Vigee Le Brun, in the Louvre. By Permission of Braun, Clement & Cie 
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MADAME VIGEE LE BRUN, PAINTER & 


| 
By JAMES WILLIAM PATTISON | 


Author of “ Painters Since Leonardo,’’ and Lecturer at the Art Institute of Chicago 














O one has liberty forced upon him; 
who would have it must win it. 
Madame Vigée Le Brun painted her 
way to liberty. Of course, she had 

romantic fancies as a girl, and wanted a hus- 
band, as every good woman should. And of 
course, she married the man picked out for 
her by her parents, as the fashion was and is 
in France. Probably Monsieur Le Brun, 
whilom artist but actual picture dealer, was 
a good enough “catch” and considered de- 
sirable, and his dissolute ways were no worse 
than the ways of the times in which they 
lived. But Elizabeth Louise Vigée discov- 
ered so early how she could command all the 
money she desired to handle that her liberty 
was earned — as all liberty is — by the force of 
her native talent, wit, and energy, reinforced 
by remarkable physical beauty and grace of 
figure and manner. Vicious as were. the 
times, and corrupt as was society, no one has 
ever raised a doubt as to her purity of soul 
and absolute virtue. This is a remarkable 
circumstance in consideration of the fact that 
no one in her circle would have blamed her 


had she indulged in the questionable liberty. 


of taking to herself many paramours, as she 
traversed Europe unprotected, after the sep- 
aration from her husband. 

Few women’s names have remained con- 
spicuous in the chronicles of art. If we recall 
Rosa Bonheur, of the now closing generation, 
and Angelica Kauffman, of the eighteenth 
century, and add to these Madame Le Brun, 
are we at the end? Probably our justly 
celebrated American contemporary, Cecilia 
Beaux, is also destined to shine in history for 
many centuries; and she is greater than the 
others in this list. Angelica. Kauffman of 
Switzerland made very pleasing pictures, and 
had the true portrait-painter instinct. Mad- 
ame Le Brun was endowed with far greater 
versatility and sense of beauty than the 
Swiss woman. Miss Beaux has all these, and 
added to them artistic feeling of a remarkable 
kind, and as a colorist and “ brushman’ ’is to- 
day scarcely surpassed by any one except the 
wonderful John Sargent. 


If more details of the life of Cecilia Beaux. 


had escaped from the privacy of her as yet 
unwritten history, it would be interesting to 
compare the careers of these two women, the 
one born in Paris and a distinctly French 
person, the other born in Philadelphia of 
Huguenot blood, but passing all her adult life 
in France. Madame Le Brun was a royalist 
during the French Revolution. She shared 
in the frivolities, the coquetries, and the arti- 
ficialities of her period and people without 
losing her good name. Her art is not pro- 
found, serious, or dignified, but it is infinitely 
fascinating. Her spirit was so elastic and 
suited to the world of the Bourbon, Directory, 
and Empire periods, that in every country she 


from the other life 
the French, the Huguenot class, which | 
scattered over the world so many notably manner of the brushing frankly revealed, 
strong characters, the salt of the earth. Ma rejoicing in showing the nerve and the 
ame Le Brun’s face was pretty; 
is strong and impressive 
came.one of the fugitives from the terrors 
the Revolution, a romantic 
that class of romantic folk, the refugee 
grées; the latter is living in a more commo! 
place and sensible age, 
one as regards standard 
is more difficult, and the 
thy. But genius always counts for wha 
worth, and Madame Le Brun had a pert 
right to the glories i 


but a more exactil 


husband before he 


the questionings of to-day 
ment of her rights by 
may have their rights 
Elizabeth Vigée coul 


The Style of Her Time 
In the matter of color ar 
art.of Madame Le Brun 

the traditions of her time 

ralistic, not affected al 
monious tones for the sake of tone 

- or and garment color were | 
the various materials st 


gree, even to hardness, 
a desire to show the ‘ 
spirited’ painter. 
ness, declaring that her aml 
ish to the last point of her 

The flesh in her pictures i 
but inclined to be hard and 
ness. Thesame is tru 
of Nattier’s, of much 
David’s, the artistic Tza: 
time. But Madame Le Brun w: 
than Nattier, not allowin 
the extravagantly nl 
and the overpoweringly 
of that period. 
ladies, even the queen he 
silk frock with a neckerchi 
Therefore the hard 
ing offends us less, t 
distract the attention. 
not induce Marie Antoi 
ripple fluffily about her brow, 
traits of Madame 


of Boucher’s pictu 


finish of the pai 


majesty felt that the dignity of a queen w 


visited, all men vied with each other in feti1 better sustained by the formalities of the 
the beautiful artist 
book with the names of 
Miss Beaux’s art is, on the contrar’ when she was but twenty-four years old, 
remarkably dignified 
that we wonder at the depth of her insig! time are disposed to follow the lead of the 
into the heart of her sitt 
reveal it to us. 


tS ENG 
1 crowding her order professional hair-dresser. She painted thirty 
princesses and noble portraits of the queen, the first one in 1779, 
and serious; so profou! \s we all know, the painters of the present 


creat Spaniard, Velasquez, and the Dutch. 
an, Hals; flesh and draperies laid boldly 
with the brush well loaded with color, the 


strength of the worker, as a strong man loves 
) show his nature by the stroke of his pen in 
vriting. Nor is this fashion of painting 
iltogether “artistic athletics”; we have a 
right to enjoy ourselves in this intimacy with 
he painter, to almost shake hands with him 
nd feel the tingle of his intensity. It is 
his which carries us off our feet in the pres- 
nee of a canvas by John Sargent; this and 
1e marvelous rendering of character which 
akes artists of a trifle less genius despair. 
[t is this which marks the work of Miss Beaux 
iperior to that of Madame Le Brun; this and 
er insight into character, which far excels 
he French woman’s. Also, the painters of 
o-day are inclined to color their pictures in 
ome harmonitonality, sacrificing the actual 
lors to a unity of color scheme while not 
falsifying them unduly. Few painters of 
portraits to-day care to distract the attention 

rom the face because the stuffs are so won- 


t] lerfully imitated as to raise the question 


ich is the more important. 

But it must be acknowledged that some of 

Madame Le Brun’s women are bewitchingly 

pretty, piquant, and vivacious, with that half- 
mile which indicates lively attention to what 
ou are saying to them; so lifelike that you 
em to be their intimate companion. In 
La Femme du Manchon” (Madame Molé- 
taymond), the forward movement of the fig- 


dri ire seems to suggest that-she is running to 


eep warm, and that huge muff, finished to 
e last hair, is certainly a triumph of still- 
fe painting. She looks over her shoulder 


ily n charming response to your greeting. 
res No wonder that the brilliant Madame Le 


‘run, running away from the terrors of the 
fe uillotine, enveloping herself in the poetry of 
e exile’s sadness, was hailed as a genius by 


wea er similarly homeless fellow-countrymen in 


very land of Europe, and by their sympa- 
etic friends who had given them sanctu- 
From the horrors of France, she fled to 

>, greeted with all the bombastic cere- 


pt onies which the artificialities of the Bourbon 

nt eriod could devise; to Bologna, to Florenee, 

» Rome, and to Naples, always in pressing 

However, she coul emand as a professional, always overcrowd- 


with orders. Her industry was remark- 


OI le, her talent. never deserting her. Thence 
Her St. Petersburg, to remain five years and 


as (Continued on page 46 ) 
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Madame Le Brun’s Portrait of Herself in the Uffizi Galery 
By Permission of Franz Haufstaengl 
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OLLY and mistletoe are the Christmas greens of 
tradition. They express the Yuletide spirit 
bringing to mind blazing logs, candle-light, 
Christmas carols, peace, and goodwill. So let 

there be as much holly and mistletoe as the Christmas 
purse will permit. 

Holiday decorations can be made quite inexpensive 
A small amount will go a long way if one spend a little 
forethought as well as money — possibly a little trouble 
also. If you go to a fashionable florist you will find 
mistletoe almost as costly as violets, and holly in pro- 
portion. Purchase your greens at wholesale, or wait 
until Christmas Eve and get them from the holly man 
on the street corner. By the 24th his season is nearly 
over, and he almost gives his wares away. This advice 
is for city dwellers; if you are lucky enough to live in the 
country you can secure a beauty and variety in your 
decorating unknown to people living in town. Laure! 
ground-pine, all the evergreens, make beautiful back- 
grounds, and there are hosts of vines and shrubs dis- 
covered in the woeds which give charming effects. 

There should be method in one’s Christmas madness, 
else time and temper will be lost, and anything but 
Christmas spirit result: Such work is usually haphazard 
and except in churches there is seldom seen any attempt 
at a decorative scheme. Wreaths in the windows 
branches of holly placed here and there, and a spray of 
mistletoe fastened to the chandelier constitute the usual 
attempt at a festive atmosphere. Wreaths are always 
effective, and demand no labor beyond hanging in place 
They provide, too, a gala appearance from the out 
side, and this feature is important, particularly in the 
city. In many residence districts whole blocks and 
often streets are be-decked and be-wreathed, and every 
passer-by is made a participant in the pleasure. This 
generous window treatment should not be neglected, 
for it has a twofold mission. 

Candle-Light 

ut it is for ourselves, not for outsiders, that we plan 
most of our decorations. The effect from within is the 
important thing to consider. The living-room will 
naturally receive first consideration, and if but one 
room is decorated, it should be this one. If you have a 
fireplace, it should be made the focusing point, and it is 
needless to say that a fire adds fully half. It suggests St 
Nicholas and his expected descent from the chimney, and 
calls to mind countless holiday legends and myths. If 
you.have no fireplace, make the mantel do duty and have 
plenty of candle-light. Nothing can equal in beauty the 
white flame of a Christmas candle, and no shade should 
mar its purity. Candles for the table should be shaded 
but never those which are used for decorative purposes 
Red candles might be used sparingly but the tall white 
candle is pre-eminently the one for the season. Bay- 
berry candles of a greenish hue, burning a clear flame 
and giving forth a pungent odor, are well fitted for 
Yuletide. These are especially appropriate for colonial 
candlesticks. 
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Christmas posters and prints 


sseason. They are fastened 
are scattered over the 
room, some in the dining- 
There is a jolly big poster 
nfield made for one of the 
imber of years ago, and it al- - 
children do not see it until 
they hunt the house over until 
ver sure just where it will be. 
first on the door of the 
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place of honor over the fwrepiace in the living-room. It 
is unframed, but has a broad gray mat which is outlined 
in green. Like the St. Nicholas poster, it is brought out 
only for the holidays. It belongs to the “Christmas 
room” quite as much as the holly and mistletoe. 

The mistletoe is fastened, according to tradition, to the 
chandelier. All of the metal work of the chandelier is 
hidden by evergreen, but it is done in such a way that it 
does not conflict with the lighting of the gas. The house 
in question is an old one, and has arched windows and 
doors. On one Christmas these were outlined with ropes 
of evergreen, and the result was admirable. The win- 
dows had great branches of holly, and the wall space was 
divided mathematically by large wreaths. The colors 


were red and green, and there were quantities of candles. 
The wall was a light buff, which was decidedly harmoni- 
ous with the deep green. 


The Christmas Table 
A green wall makes a good Christmas background, and 
a red paper, it is needless to 
say, is effective on this par- 


can be used for bows and streamers and in all places 
where red backgrounds are needed. Sometimes a red 
chimneypiece is attractive, particularly in a rented 
room where the wall-paper and other features are past 
undoing. 
Simple Devices 
We recall a room, quite ugly except for.a fireplace and 
an unusual amount of sunlight, which was quite trans- 
formed at Christmas by this simple device. The space 
between the mantel and the high picture-molding was 
cevered with scarlet crépe paper. The paper was put 
on in three vertical breadths, and the edges outlined 
by a narrow band of evergreen rope, bought of a street 
vender. Two very small bay-trees were placed on 
the mantel, and two large brass candlesticks holding 
high candles. The candles and candlesticks were such 
as are seen in Catholic churches — in fact, were purchased 
from a church supply house. In the center of the red 
background was a black-and-white print of the Madonna 
of the Grand Duke, mounted 





ticular occasion. But almost 


on gray charcoal paper. 
Being just the width of the 





any room lends itself to 
Christmas decorating, if the 
scheme be nothing more 
than a big brass or copper 
jar filled with holly. Brass 
makes a fine receptacle for 
holly, and on the Christmas 
breakfast-table such a cen- 
terpiece is far more appro- 
priate than a floral one. 
Red carnations and the 
vivid poinsettias make 
charming decorations for a 
Christmas dinner-table, but 
for the morning the glossy 
leaves and red berries are 
more appropriate. 

In most houses it will be 
found practical to confine 








Holly Wreaths 


central red space, the sides 
were already bordered with 
green, and nothing remained 
but to tack a strip of green 
at the top and bottom. Long 
branches of holly were fast- 
ened across the top of the 
chimney-breast, and several 
full branches were laid onthe 
mantel, thus breaking the 
red at the upper and lower 
edges. A plaster bas-relief 
of the Singing Boys rested on 
one side of the shelf and was 
partially hidden by a bay- 
tree. It was that fragment 
of the frieze which shows 
three figures singing from a 
scroll, and less familiar than 














the decorating to one room, 
rather than to attempt to 
do the whole house. Halls usually lend themselves to a 
good staircase scheme, but unless one wishes quite an 
elaborate effect a single room well decorated will meet 
the usual requirements. Wreaths in all the main rooms 
of the house do not interfere with the plan suggested. 
There are many kinds of wreaths, and many different 
ways of tying ribbons. But it should be a wreath tied 
with ribbon, not a great display of ribbon with an insig- 
nificant wreath. Millinery effects are to be avoided. 
Many people prefer their wreaths unadorned, and there 
is a good deal to be said in favor of the plan. Others 
think that a dash of red is indispensable. These are 
matters of personal preference and are easily decided. 
Wide red ribbon is expensive, and where much red is 
needed, crépe paper makes an excellent substitute. It 


























the larger group. This red 
chimney was all there was 
to the decoration, but it served the purposé. It was 
very Christmasy, and the ugliness of the room was for- 
gotten because it was impossible to see anything else. 
This scheme could easily be arranged in a living-room, 
and with wreaths of holly in the windows and a brass 
jar filled with mistletoe, nothing more would be needed. 
Remember that a great deal of the Christmas charm 
comes from firelight and candle-light. Light your tapers 
on Christmas Eve, and burn them nightly until New- 
Year’s. If you are filled to overflowing with Christmas 
spirit, burn them until Twelfth Night; then take down all 
the greenery and burn it little by little. It will be dry as 
tinder and make a glorious fire, giving forth the spicy, 
pungent odor of the woods. Snuff the candles one by one 
and say good-by to such festivities for twelve months. 

















COFFEE AND COFFEE POTS 


‘ HY can’t you make me a coffee pot 
that will come apart and pack easily ?”’ 
asked a woman who travels of the 
inventor of one of the steam coffee 
pots on the market. She was tired of 

the bad coffee badly made that one gets in so many 
parts of the world, and intended on her next trip 
to make her coffee herself in her own room, if onlv 
she could find a good portable coffee pot that could 
be easily nested and packed away. 

The result of her suggestion is the article illus- 
trated (No. 1). Its handle, lamp, and filter all fit 
inside the hot water heater, making it the handiest 
and most compact little arrangement possible. Tea 
drinkers also can use it, and have both tea kettle and 
tea potinone. It holds four cups, is made of copper, 
silver-plated inside, and costs $5. Somewhat sim- 
ilar are the ‘‘auto-companions,”’ consisting of coffee 

rcolator, water boiler, and chafing-dish, all assem- 

led and comprised in one kit. 

The principle of the French steam coffee machine 
(No. 2) is the same as that of the traveling coffee 
pot — that is, the coffee never comes in contact 
with the boiling water, but is distilled by the steam 
spreading over and through it. The French 
machine will make four cups of coffee in five min- 
utes, and this without any watching, the action 
being automatic. It comes in copper, silver plate, 
or bi-metal, with sterling silver lining that can be 
easily kept clean. In copper, a coffee machine 
making two cups costs $3.50; one that yields a 
hundred cups costs $20. There are two styles — 
with faucet and loop-handle like a samovar, or with 
spout and ebony stick handle. Attractive acces- 
sories are the tray, cream jug, sugar bowl, and little 
tray to protect the flame, all made of copper. 
When operated by the hostess, the coffee machine 
makes a picturesque addition to the dinner table. 

Efficient, but less decorative, is the inexpensive 
“Marion Harland” coffee pot (No. 3). In this, 
boiling water instead of steam percolates through 
the grounds, and produces a more uniformly good 
cup of coffee than could possibly be made by 
cooking. In addition to the advantage of being 
scientifically constructed, it adds that of being 
economical, only two-thirds as much coffee being 
required as by other methods. The ball valve in 
the spout prevents the escape of vapor or aroma, 
and does its work automatically. The ‘Marion 
Harland”’ is nickel-plated and ebony-trimmed and 
costs, four-cup size, $1.60. 

If you have ever been in the East — Turkey, 
Arabia, Egypt — and long occasionally for a sip of 
the coffee vou used to get there, go to one of the 
large hotels where they keep a costumed Oriental 
whose only function it is to make and serve Turkish 

‘after-dinner cof- 
fee. You can see 
him at the Elysée 

Palace Hotel in 

Paris, and at the 

Knickerbocker or 

Astor in New 

York. Heis still 

using the same 


shaped vessel and 














No. 2. Steam 
Coffee Pot in 
Gopper and 
Ebony. 


Holds six cups. 
Price $5.50 


By HARVEY DONALD 


the same recipe as those that were In vogue 
coffee was first introduced into Europe 

This was in 1669, when the Turkish ambass 
to the court of Louis XIV served his native d1 
“cahové” to his friends little dreaming that 
was introducing the ‘coffee habi so irresist 
to the civilized world of day He began 
serving the new drink in little gold cups to t 
intimates who gathered daily in his rooms. TI 




















No.1. Travel 
ing Coffee Pot 








Comes apart for 
Packing. 


Price $5.50 





tapha Aga, and repaired dail his rooms f 
sip of the delicious beverage. It was the 
thick syrup you get in the East t 
Here is the recipe given me by the chef of a hi 
in Damascus. He, of course, was preparing it 
a large number, and the big pot { fter-lu 
coffee went on the fire as early as 10 a. m. Int 
it he put a half pound of sugar for every _ 1 
coffee, then almost filled the wessel with cold wa 
This mixture slowly boiled and was allo 
to the top. The pot was then withdra 
when it had cooled off was put back to bi lupa 
This was repeated three times, and the res 
thick syrup was what we g y bowls 
luncheon (and a Turkish cigarette g with it 
Turkish coffee pots (N that p to tl 
cient shape can be had f: $2.50 
ing two cups, to $4.00 for « ling 
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No. 3. The Marion Harland Coffee Pot — 
Nickle Plated and Ebony. One- 
quart size, $1.60 
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opper stand and perfect self-regulating lamp 
$2.00 extra. Little coffee bowls that exactly 
1 copper holders — the same as you see all over 


East — have just been imported and cogt 


enty-five cents each. For bachelors, men or 
ids, who like to fuss over things themselves, the 


ish coffee pot and accompaniments make a 





we could not stand this strong syrup often, 


| since it was first introduced to the European 


coffee has undergone many ehanges in the 
ng, until to-day percolation by steam or 
ing water seems agreed upon by medical author- 
sas the best method of poedadiag coffee for 


use 


first coffee imported into France cost.over 
» pound—an immense sum in those days, 
rally, it was only for the wealthv. The Ar- 


who 


about 1680 opened the first café in 


ris (near St. Germain des Prés) had to serveg 


within the price of the middle class. Thig 

is able to do = greatly diluting with milk or 

thus evolving café au lait and café noir, 

se mixtures immediately jumped into. popular- 

But even they were beyond the purse of the 
man 

success of the Armenian’s venture stimnu- 


val stove and a huge copper pot, with which 


ed a crippled Frenchman to provide himself with 


strolled about the streets crying ‘‘Cahve, Cahve.’ 


nit to catch the trade of the very poor man, 

vuld afford to sell his “‘cahve”’ cheap, as 

1 first negotiated with the Armenian for 

offee grounds that had already done service 

» St. Germain des Prés establishment, 

cond-hand coffee is what you get in any 

| café of Paris to-day, between whose proprie- 

and the chefs of the large hotels and restaurants 
e deal is still made. 

the public didn’t know the fraud then any 


had f 


re than they know it now. The cripple charged 


two sous a cup, and threw in a lump of sugar, 
tself a luxury to the poor of his day. His am- 
tory café brought in such profits, a fortune that 
was able later to open the second café in Paris — 
Café des Pieds Humides. This Café of the Wet 


was until recently one of the landmarks of old 


ris. It stood near the Halles Centrales, in a damp, 


> cellar whose only furnishings were long un- 
nted deal tables. At these the customers stood 
n pools of water ankle deep, and paid for the 
privilege in advance! 
may imagine from this that the people liked 
coffe even the weak, sloppy stuff sold in 
Café of the Wet Feet. The doctors preached 
nst the new drink, pronouncing it a most power- 
Madame de Sevigné wrote to a pro- 
Continued on page 44 
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‘**Haven Wood,” the House of Mr. and Mrs. Edward L. Ryerson, Lake Forest, Illinois 


HERE are occasional houses which 
are exceedingly difficult to describe. 
Like certain types of beauty, they 


render words, mere words, quite inade- 


quate. Many dwellings can be dismissed 


with a few adjectives — ‘‘Colonial,”’ 
English,” ‘‘ Elizabethan,” ‘ French 


“Early 


tenais- 


sance,” etc. But occasionally a house stands 
out by itself which cannot be so easily clas- 


sified. Possibly it may embody 


styles, expressing in addition the 
personality of the owner or the 
individuality of the architect. As 
an example of a free rendering or 
blending of several styles, it would 
be hard to find a more satisfactory 
house than Haven Wood, built for 
Mr. and Mrs. Edward L. Ryerson, 
at Lake Forest, by Mr. Howard 
Shaw. It suggests an Italian coun- 
try house, with a hint of our own 
classic revival of the late eighteenth 
century. This is, of course, a logical 
sequence, for our Renaissance, if 
we may dignify it by so important 
aterm, was Greco-Italian, partic- 


ularly in the South, where the best type of 


several 





Howard Shaw, Architect 


perfect setting, its deep shadows and fine 
architectural details, is difficult to convey. 
The gray-white of the walls, the blue-green 
of the slate roof repeated, and carried down 
by the blinds, the old red of the brick tiling, 
the deep green of bay-trees, make a color 
composition which black and white cannot 
reproduce, although the harmony of the 
architectural composition is at once felt. 
Among interesting appointments are Ital- 











ian awnings, which only a lover of harmonious 
detail would have taken the time and pains 
to secure. These are of brown sail-cloth, 
such as one sees in Venetian pictures, and 
they give an effective and somewhat conti- 
nental touch to the color scheme. Special 
features of the terrace are the sunken pool 
with its marble basin upheld by tortoises, a 
few fine pottery jars and vases, and the happy 
selection of flowers and shrubs. Mr. Shaw 
has used with excellent effect the old-time 
basket motif, both in stone and iron—a 
pleasing conceit suiting the style admirably. 

One may enter the house from the terrace, 
but the main entrance is from the other side, 
through white pillars and a beautiful door- 
way. The interior is one of the 
best which THe House BeEav- 
TIFUL has had the good fortune 
« to publish. Not only does it 

express many principles for 
* which the magazine stands, 

but it enables us to show the 

simple side of several historic 

styles, which for lack of proper 

illustrations we have been un- 
able to do. In the way of period furniture 





classic house is found. .e = ee et : “ of the simpler type the house is especially 
Haven Wood, when seen from the approach, , rich. There has been no attempt at a strict 

shown in fragment on page 18, is very like = + ~ f adherence to style in the furnishing. It is 

afine old Southern mansion. On the terrace i the spirit rather than the letter which this 

side, reproduced in several illustrations, we — iliGis | joke \i home expresses. There is no room on the 

get more of the foreign feeling — though [osx lower floor where it may be said, “This is 

hever at a sacrifice of unity. strictly Italian Renaissance,” or “That is i 
The beauty of this exterior, with its almost et ee decidedly Louis XV.” It takes a rare feeling 
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: use. One hardly realizes at first just what 
ties produce this restful effect. The 
is of noble proportion, but space alone 
not give repose. The color scheme jg 
lerfully harmonious, but serenity means 
re than a charming combination of color. 
furniture is of unusual interest, but 
nteresting’’ furniture does not always 
irmony. “Interesting” furniture hag 
ned more than one house into a museum, 
loes this indefinable quality come from 
herence to a single style or period. 
restfulness of the room lies in its elimi- 
what the owners and the architeet 
left out. The value of large spaces 
rned by pictures or casts, the beauty 
expanses unmarred by decorations, 
been fully understood. It is this most 
ual characteristic which gives to the 
ts charm, its distinction, its rare quiet. 
ed to these are beauty of proportion, 
hitectural balance, and harmony of color, 
| a room thus endowed be otherwise 
beautiful? 
issian walnut forms the trim, and hag 
used liberally. The narrow wainseot, 
ver-doors, and over-mantel show a4 
ming grain and color. The wood hag 
en chosen for its uniform grayish brown 
e, rather. than for the rich markings 
in much Circassian, and which give to 
st the character of tiger-skin. The 
| here is a delightful tone, too warm for 
id a little cool for brown, combining 
ibly with the old pinks and deep ivories 
‘room. The walls are stained an opaque 
1 very deep ivory into which a sugges- 
f pink has been rubbed. The brocaded 
ings at the French windows are deep 
k. Rugs and chair cushions repeat 
color without a disturbing note. The 
ture is mainly French and Italian wal- 
The French pieces which predominate 
' cane in simple Louis XV designs; the 















































One View of the Terrace 


for line, color, and harmony tofurnish aroom decoration of the 

with the furniture of several periods and tapestry in greens and b1 the later 
have the result one of charm and repose. It faintly reflected in the f the rus 
requires less talent to follow one style, even At the long French wind e single 
to the fringe on the curtains, thanto combine hangings of pale yello cade 
successfully several styles. The first needsa scheme of curtaining co! hrougl 


highly trained decorator who knows his art out the house. Of furniture there are 
to the minutest detail; the other demands _ several Italian chairs « it, 
travel, discrimination, a technical knowledge a tall clock, and a long |! e 


of what may be blended, and what for lack of of the type peculiar to B holdi 

a better term, we call decorative tact. There a small Gothic casket rved 
is much of the latter in this beautiful house. antique mortar used f ! 

The white door of Haven Wood gives en- The repose of this lo 

trance to a long corridor, running parallel note of the house, an she 
with the width of the house, an arrangement preparation for the | ‘ 
which will be seen in the plan. The floor is yond, to which no pl : lo 
tiled in deep ivory and the walls and ceiling justice. The repose of the m, 
are a clear, cool white. In the curve of the the quiet, the calm i 
ceiling may be noted some of Mr. Shaw’s cult to put into wo: 


effective work in plaster relief. The sole usual characteristics The Approach 











—, 


The Terrace, Showing Tiled Floor, Fountain, and Bay-trees 


high-back Italian chairs are of late seven- which the Louis XV furniture alone would earlier period. From the French windows 
teenth-century patterns and fit well into not reproduce. This influence is further one looks out upon the terrace to the lawn 
their background, giving a certain dignity strengthened by the long solid table of the beyond, and to fine old trees in the distance. 


The Living-room The Library 
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At the-right of the living-room igs the 
brary,‘) at ,the left the dining-room, ap 
rangement which makes for space and fine 
oportion. Each of these rooms has ap 
rance from the hall. Gobelin-blue, white 
silver make the color scheme of the 
x-room. The walls are paneled and 
iinted pure white, without a picture or 
rap of decoration. On the narrow mantel 
re silver candlesticks and slender glass vageg 
ding white flowers. The sconces are 
ver with white shades. A solid blue rug, 
screen of blue brocade, and curtains of the 
e shimmering textile supply the color 
nes. Any furniture but mahogany would 
ke a discord here, unless possibly it were 
enameled white. Mahogany gives g 
irmth which the cane would not contribute, 
d no fault can be found with this high-bred, 
tutliul room. 
Brown in combination with green is used 
the library. Everywhere in the room are 
e soft faded tones seen in old tapestries. 
he walls are paneled in oak from floor to 
line, and stained brown. On one side 
the room are bookshelves let into the 
neling. Built flush with the walls, they 
ome a part of the decorative scheme of 
room, a treatment seen in many libraries 
ut rather uncommon in this country. 
removing the panels there is space for 
ree thousand books, but for the present the 
ner utilizes only a portion of this space— 
using most of his books in the town resi- 
nee — for Haven Wood is a country home. 
e furniture here is oak and walnut— 
tly old French of the Louis XIII period 
1 few early Jacobean pieces and a 
ved walnut table a memento of an Italian 
hich belongs to the late Renaissance. 
few old French etchings are hung against 
e panels; and in a small room beyond, used 
the owner’s office, are several prints. Over 
fireplace hangs a church robe of faded 
and green brocade, the sole decoration 
the chimneypiece. There are few mantels 
this house, although each room has 4 
‘eplace. The chimneypieces are all very 
mple, and make by contrast most fireplaces 
luttered and trivial. The absence of 
ornaments in this house is as remark- 
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The Dining-room 
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able as it is refreshing. The second floor 
contains a long corridor, or “gallery,” in 

neral treatment like that of the first story. 
White walls and French benches and a con- 
tinuation of the simple window treatment 
are seen here. Large old-fashioned land- 
scapes are highly effective against the broad 
wall spaces. The lighting here as elsewhere 
is well done, and holds true to the spirit of 
the house. At intervals upon the walls are 
sconces of exceptional design, the dull gold 
of which gives a delightful touch of subdued 
brightness. The color harmony of the 
house is perpetuated in rugs, in the fine old 

ictures and in the long curtains which are 
used throughout the house with such ad- 
mirable results. There are no jarring notes, 
and the serenity of the lower floor is main- 
tained. 

There are no papers in Haven Wood, 
and the bedrooms have plain walls painted 
jn oil, in gray,ivory, and deep cream. The 
rooms in which French gray is the prevail- 
ing tint have white enameled furniture in 
Louis XVI design and the curtains and up- 
holstery are of brocade in small, character- 
istic patterns. ‘In the rooms where deep 
ivory predominates the furniture is of walnut 
and cane in simple Louis XV style and the 
curtains and upholstery are old pink. It 
will be seen that great discrimination has 
been used in every detail and that back of 
it lies a rare knowledge of styles. 

It is a matter of regret that the many 
guest rooms are not shown in illustration. 
They are furnished in Louis XVI cane pieces 
of simplest design, with frames enameled 
white or gray to conform to the scheme of 
the room. From a decorative standpoint 
they are extremely interesting, for they are 
of American workmanship and show what 
charming results may be obtained by faith- 
ful copies of old designs. As a whole the 
bedrooms show a pleasing treatment. 

“Haven Wood” is a striking example of 
what taste and leisure can produce. There 
are many things about it which would be 
difficult for the average householder to imi- 
tate; but its dignity, repose, and absence of 
the trivial, are features which should be 
taken to heart by all house-builders. 





The Corridor, Looking toward the Dining-room 








SECRET DRAWERS 


TORIES of treasure-trove, treasure islands, 
gold bugs, and secret drawers and panels 
are not altogether confined to the imagina- 
tion, as is proved by a recent experience 
of a resident of Tarrytown, says the New 

York Sun. , , 

Some years ago, in the division of the estate of a 
relative, the only thing by which the Tarrytown 
man was remembered was an unusually heavy 
antique mahogany desk, which in due time was 
transported to the house of the recipient and then 

d from active notice. In a leisure moment a 
ew days ago the Tarrytown man began to examine 
the gift and found much to admire in its substantial 
construction and fine hand carving. In the course 
of his examination he came across, not the mere 
traditional single secret drawer, but several secret 

wers. What was still more to the purpose, each 
drawer was filled to the brim with English gold 
pieces of the largest denominations, and the mys- 
tery of the great weight of the desk was solved. 


Nearly all the coins were of the value of five 
guineas, which gold piece, it may be explained, at 
a rough estimate, is equivalent to more than $26, 
and weighs conabiaselly more than half again as 
much as an ordinary silver dollar. The most 
recent of the gold pieces were of the period of 
George II. This King was represented by the five- 
guinea piece in considerable numbers. Some of 
the pieces of this denomination of George II showed 
the word ‘‘Lima”’ under the bust on the obverse, 
which indicated that they had been struck from 
gold captured by English privateers from Spanish 
vessels on their way home from Lima, Peru. Cader 
the bust of other five-guinea pieces were the letters 
“E. I. C.,” for the East India Company, which 
mark indicated that the gold had been sent to the 
English mint by this company. 

There were five-guinea pieces of GeorgeI. The 
distinguishing mark on these coins was the figure 
of an elephant or of an elephant and castle, to show 
that the gold had been imported from the district 


AND TREASURE-TROVE 


of Guinea in West Africa, from which fact the 
term ‘“‘guinea’”’ is derived 

Good Queen Anne was also represented by five- 
guinea pieces. This estimable lady reigned from 
1702 to 1714, and the gold coins of 1703 show 
the word “Vigo”? under the Queen’s bust. This 
word was used to commemorate the capture of 
several Spanish galleons by the combined English 
and Dutch fleets in the latter part of 1702 in Vigo 
Bay, and the gold taken upon this occasion was 
used in these coins. 

There were several of the large gold coins of Wil- 
liam III. The oldest of the coins found in the 
desk were the handsome five-guinea pieces of Wil- 
liam and Mary, which showed on the obverse the 
busts of the King and Queen. 

All of the coins had been circulated, but were still 
in very fine condition; and of the 150 large gold 
yieces contained in the secret receptacles, many 
had an excess value on account of their interest to 
collectors. 
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sé UR COUNTRY HOME,” by Frances 
Kinsley Hutchinson, published by A. C. 

es & Co., is a book to read and re- 

read. It is not a treatise on house build- 

z _ ing, but a delightful narrative of how a 
Wisconsin woodland was transformed into a setting 
for an idyllic country life. The house itself is admir- 
ably treated, but the impressions which will remain 


longest with the reader are not of the big half-° 


timbered dwelling with its plastered interior, har- 
monious color schemes, generous fireplaces and 
hospitable atmosphere, but of the birds, the wild 
flowers and all the creeping, growing things which are 
described in a most sympathetic and charming 
manner. If you would know the wild flowers of 
Wisconsin and their possibilities of cultivation, read 
Chapter XII; if you would study birds, turn to the 
chapter entitled “A Lime a Day;” if you would 
learn what fascinating companions squirrels and 
chipmunks may become, make their acquaintance 
in ‘Our Nearest Neighbors.” 

The narrative from beginning to end is personal. 
The author takes the reader into her confidence 
and permits him to share the joys of her garden, to 
know the changing moods of the forest, and to 
witness through her lens the passing of summer 
= the coming of the late, glorious Wisconsin 
all. 

This personal note in less skilful hands might 
prove fatal, but Mrs. Hutchinson has the story- 
writer’s gift and tells her tale well. The book has 
a rare literary quality and certain portions suggest, 
in spirit, Thoreau, Burroughs and James Lane 
Allen. As a nature study “Our Country Home”’ 
will long ke treasured. 
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OUR COUNTRY HOME 


A REVIEW 





With the opening chapter the reader at once rea 
izes that something fresh and new lies before hit 
Such paragraphs as the following are far remov 
from the commonplace 

“There were once two pe yple who s ipposed the 
had lived a happy life. To be sure the Man Had 
Always Wanted a Farm, and the Woman Had Ne\ 
Wanted a Country House; but they lor 
in comfortable and contented fashion for years a 
years until that fateful moment when they walk: 
in a forest. They had walked in many forests 
many lands; they had looked down the endl 
avenues of the Bois and Fontainebleau; they | 
seen the sunset through t! Ravenna 
rejoiced in the villas of Frascati; they knew 
stiff Florentine cypresses, and the latomiz of Sy: 
cuse; they had wandered in the thickly coy 
hills of the Danube valley, and admired the gr 
timber of the Vosges and t! 
jungles of Ceylon and the cryptomer 
were not unknown to them 

“But this was different Chis was a real An 
can forest, I might almost say a New England { 
with huge towering oaks and wide-girthed map! 
tall butternuts and walnuts and hickori 
lindens and an occasional! elm even 
elm, whose pungent odor brought many a thoug 
childhood’s curious tastes 

‘While wandering there is sheer delight, feas 
their senses on the wild turn brought t 
face to face with a weather-worn and dilapidat 
piece of board. What sent that electric thi 
through the man to his mate? What was it tha 
cau that look of under ding? 
their hands clasped, simultaneously tl 
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Pyrenees; evel 


is of Nil 


the slipper 


a sudder 


Uneonscio 


ey breathed 





egend: 


timul ites 


r Chapter XI: ‘‘The Gravel Pit.” 





ould we?’ For the board bore the heaven-sent 
‘For Sale.’ ”’ 
This chapter is called ‘‘How It Happened” and 
interest to know what ‘ happened” 
In Chapter II we are told ‘‘ What We Did 
’ and this description contains many helpful 
ts for those who are lucky enough to build in a 
est From May to November” continues the 
ise theme, and so it runs on with “Terraces,” 
The Formal Garden”? and ‘The Pergola,” for 
Wychwood” is no rustic cottage built for a brief 
ng, but a big country house, with all modem 
but so designed and executed that 
f the woodland quality is lost. The working 
of this idea is an extremely interesting architect- 
| development. Can a formal garden be built 
1 woodland? Read and find out how cleverly 
vas conceived and executed and how it blends 
the architectural whole. 
[The author is thoroughly practical; ways and 
always given and in emphasizin 
e beauty and charm of chapters: “Shrubs,” 
Vines,’’ ““ Wild Flowers”? and ‘‘ Weeds for Deco- 
we would not undervalue Chapter V: ‘The 
\dshed,”’ Chapter VI: ‘‘The Kitchen Garden,” 


pointments, 


ins are 


[It is a temptation to quote fragments from many 

uy we will leave further exploration to 

ud In reviewing an illustrated book itis 

said that the text is worthy of the illustra- 

We would reverse this trite and hackneyed 

nee and say that the many beautiful half-tone 

worthy of the text. 

Our Country Home, by Frances Kinsley Hutch- 

A.C. McClurg & Co. Price $2.00. 
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N a recent number you 
asked for articles from 
your readers about 
their homes. I am 
going to tell you about 

our little house, built from 
lans taken from THE 


ousE Beavutiruu. It is 
a most livable, artistic 
place. Our lot has a hun- 


dred feet frontage, running 
back two hundred feet. - 
This spring we sowed white 
clover, as we wanted something that would come 
up quickly, and as a result we have a beautiful 
green carpet. 

The house is about thirty feet from the sidewalk, 
and on the bungalow style of architecture. It is 
shingled; from the window sills to the ground 
stained a poy shade of green, and the weather- 
boarding is dark red with white trim. The roof is 
stained green like the rest of the shingles. 

You enter upon a wide porch, fifteen feet wide 
by twenty-eight long. I have made this into an 
outdoor living-room. It is furnished in old hickory 
furnituye From the porch you enter a small ves- 
tibule five feet by ten feet long. From the vesti- 
bule opens a large living-room, twenty-eight feet 
long by fifteen feet wide. This room a large 
red-brick fireplace with brass andirons; in one end 
of the room is a group of five leaded-glass windows; 
then there are three more windows, which give us all 
the sunshine and air possible. The walls in this 
room and vestibule are done in brown with white 
woodwork; the furniture is all solid mahogany, and 
the pictures are in brown tones with frames to 
match. The only ornaments used in this room are 
brass candlesticks and bowls, and one or two Indian 
baskets in brown «nd other soft colors. Some of 
this furniture is over one hundred years old. 

From this room you go into the dining-room, 
which is done in green with Flemish-oak woodwork, 
and furniture of the same wood. In one end of this 


blue-and-white inlaid lino- 
leum. The electric-light 











room is a group of windows, and in the other 
built-in cabinet with leaded-glass doors for china 
Around the wall is a plate shelf with old blue-and 
white plates upon it. All my china is blue and 
white. This room is fifteen bv sixteen feet long 
O ning from this room is a bedroom with doubl 
windows and large closet, done in lavender 
white paper, with white woodwork his room | 
two sing e, dull-brass bedsteads, a mahogany cl 


fonier, and small table for candlestick, and vase f 

flowers. The windows have ruffled muslin cur 
tains. Opening from this room is another bedroot 
with two large windows and a closet, done in appl 


green paper with white woodwork, and contains a 
brass oe anchemear chest of drawers and dresse1 
also a table with brass bowl and candlestick, ar 
two chairs. The windows have ruffled muslin cur 
tains. Opening from this bedroom is a small hall 
with a large linen-closet with stairs to the half-stor 
Off this hall is our bath-room and kitchen. The 
bath-room has a white tile floor, and the plaster 
marked off in tile effect painted white, also 
woodwork in the room. Above the wainscoting 
a yellow wall. Over the lavatory is a built 
medicine-cabinet with a mirror for the door; all t! 
fixtures nickel-plated, inc! r the side-lights by 
the mirror. The lavatory ete., are all whit« 
enamel. 

My kitchen is a joy. The 








floor is cov 


blue-and-white sanitas, and the 


9») 


walls are covered in 


ered with 


fixtures are in wrought- 
iron; the woodwork is gum 
finished in natural color. 
There is a built-in closet 
with glass doors, a sink of 
white enamel, with the 
range for coal on one side, 
and gas range on theother. 
Over the sink is a shelf for 
small articles. This room 
is eleven feet by fourteen 
has two large windows and a door going to 
ement, also one opening upon a screened 





Our half-story is to be fitted up as a den and one 
room as soon as we can afford it. The base- 
a concrete floor, and we have a toilet-room, 
in, hot water-heater, and three white enamel 
rv-tubs. 
\ll the rooms have side electric-light fixtures in 
| give all the credit to THe House BEAvTIFUL 
his house, and am sure that any one who follows 
ideas of this magazine can have an artistic 
vable home. It is the most interesting and 
magazine for “home-makers” in the 
try E. H.— IL.inors. 





tmnt) 
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What shall I read you first?” ‘The marriages.” 
Here’s an article about some boys who were found 
ng with dynamite.” ‘Well, read it. It pos 
the same elements of interest.”— Houston 





stress — Norah, I told you to give that man 
h the hand-organ a quarter to go down to the 
t block and grind his machine in front of Mr. 
ps-Tart’s house; and he’s out here on our side 

again! Norah—Yis, mum. He says th’ 
ldy in the next block gave ’im half a dollar to 
ne back here, mum.— Chicago Tribune. 
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HOLIDAY GIFTS ON OLD MODELS 








Antique Work-box of Inlaid Ivory 


EEDLEWORK does not now, in this 

twentieth century, form the chief 

occupation and interest of a wom- 

an’s life. Long hours spent in 
elaborate embroidery seated at a tambour 
frame would be regarded as impossible by the 
automobilist and the golfer. Yet even the 
most enthusiastic lover of games and open 
air must perforce be a stay-at-home at times, 
and during this relaxation from active exer- 
cise may be thankful to indulge in such peace- 
ful occupation as needles and threads afford; 
others, who, through illness or disinclination, 
prefer a quiet life to rushing hither and 
thither, will find in the following lines and 
accompanying illustrations some suggestions 
for the use of idle fingers and the dispersion 
of ennui. The hints given have been gath- 
ered from the work of past ages, work care- 
fully thought out and most beautifully and 
conscientiously executed, work that it will 
be no waste of time to imitate, combining as 
it does use and ornament. 

A sisterhood, known as the “Nuns of 
Little Gidding,”’ have the credit of inventing 
and manufacturing the curious and wonder- 
fully constructed Stuart caskets, which seem 
to have been a specialty of the reign of 
Charles I. of England. Illustrations of one 
of these caskets are here given; they show 
portions of an unusually large specimen, 
measuring 13 in. across the front, 81% in. at 
the side, and 12 in. in height. It contains 
spaces for jewelry, for writing materials, and 
isalso a work-box. Two doors in front open, 
cupboard-wise, revealing four small interior 
drawers, the front of each embroidered with 
tiny flowers; behind these again are con- 
cealed two secret drawers, one of which is 
furnished with divisions for rings. The top 
opens just below the sloping roof, and here 
are places for six bottles — only two of them 
survive — a deep well for writing materials, 
and above two covered recesses to contain, it 
is supposed, the nun’s books of devotion. 
The lid again lifts higher up and within is a 
receptacle for work. The box is of wood, 
covered externally with embroidery carried 
out in floss silk on a parchment founda- 
tion, with stitches of a curiously long de- 
scription that give good effect with little 
labor. Pictures of Charles 1. and Henrietta 
Maria appear on the front doors; other por- 
traits adorn the lid, while a variety of flow- 








Work-box Decorated with Stuart 
‘“*Stump’”’ Embroidery 


By MRS. E. DELVES BROUGHTON 


ers, tents, castles, birds and animals complete 
the decoration. 

The copying of these caskets is no difficult 
matter, and infinite pleasure may be derived 
therefrom, but the originals are but rarely 
found nowadays, and, when offered for sale 
realize large sums of money. 

Another Stuart casket forms our next 
study. It is of smaller dimensions, but of 
similar mechanism as far as secret drawers 
are concerned; these are clearly illustrated 
in the accompanying picture. The upper 
story, which has but one opening, is entirely 
devoted to work; here are spaces for bobbins, 
needles, and all the necessaries required by 
the industrious lady of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, but, alas! only the spaces remain, the 
furnishing is gone! Below, inside the folding 
doors, are little drawers beautified with silk- 
embroidered flowers; the exterior is differ- 
ently decorated, having an elaborate pattern 
executed in varied shades of green purl on a 
silk foundation. This purl, much used in 
needlework of the period, is fine twisted cord 


Embroidered Linen Needle-cases 
3 





A Stuart Casket with Secret Drawer and 


Stamped Paper Lining and Doors 
stitched down, or “applied,” over the lines 
of the pattern already marked upon the ma- 
terial. On the lid, introduced in a heavy 
framework of purl, is an embroidered por- 
trait of Henrietta Maria. Pictures of this 
Queen, or of her ill-fated consort, or of both, 
generally formed part of the adornment of 
these boxes, a fact that the copyist should 
bear in mind if she wishes to produce a correct 
facsimile of the Stuart casket. Another of 
its characteristics is a peculiar brick-red 
stamped paper with which the doors and lid 
are lined; the photograph gives the stamped 
pattern, but fails to depict its color. 

Now let us turn to a work-box pure and 
simple, different in character from the fore- 


. going, yet showing unmistakable embroidery 


of the Stuart period, embroidery known by 
the name of “stump,” in which the figures 
are raised by stuffing; here are little men and 
women whose dresses are composed entirely 
of the finest needlework, even the lace ruffles 
are a network of stitches so minute as to re- 
quire a magnifying glass to discern the 
intricacy. These figures resemble diminu- 
tive dolls fastened to the silk foundation, and 
give a more curious and wonderful exhibition 
of patient toil than a beautiful result from 
an artistic standpoint. This box could be 
readily imitated with a fraction of the trouble 
expended in producing the original by merely 
substituting materials for the hand-made 
garments, and by painting flowers on the 
woodwork in lieu of the inlaid decoration. 
If carefully. and tastefully carried out the 
effect would be pleasing and quickly attained. 

Two little needle-cases next arrest our 
attention. They are of rather later date, but 
the fineness of the embroidery, which is car- 
ried out in silks on linen, does credit to the 
ladies of bygone ages. Each one folds up 
into its case, and nothing can exceed the 
neatness of the seams and joinings, even the 
best worker of to-day would find it difficult 
to produce a more perfect specimen of needle- 
work. 

But stitchery and embroidery, however 
beautiful, fail to appeal to all women, al- 
though a work-receptacle of some description 
is regarded by the sex as a stern necessity. A 
further illustration depicts an entirely differ- 
ent style of work-box. It also is a production 
of past centuries, and again places before us 
a subject worthy of imitation. The original, 
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made of ivory with black inlaying, could be ton’s day. What astonishment would be de 


copied in whitewood, and the pattern exe- 
cuted in ‘“‘poker-work.” There is no space 
in this short article to describe the modus 
operandi of this later handiwork, the manipu- 
lation of which, aided by a book of instruc- 
tions, can be easily self-acquired, and will be 
found a fascinating occupation. 

Those who delight in pretty surroundings, 
yet who care not to employ their own fingers 
in their manufacture, may still be interested 
in these illustrations derived from the an- 
tique, as furnishing suggestions easily carried 
out by the cabinet-maker or the jeweler. 
Receptacles for work have been from very 
early days subjects on which the artist 
whether in embroidery, painting, marquetry, 
or furniture, has delighted to lavish his skill. 
Even the great. Sheraton condescended to 
design some of his beautiful curves into the 
form of a work-table, whose grace and light- 
ness of effect can scarcely be surpassed. I 
remember seeing such a one, whose dome- 
shaped roof, half slipped back, revealed to 
view the center tray for reels, the pin-cushion 
on one side, and the work appliances, with 
handles of mother-o’-pearl turquoise-studded, 
arranged in order on their bed of white velvet, 
and behind, in arched recesses, three looking- 
glasses, an addition to the work-table as 
popular with the women of this twentieth 
century as it was to the fair dames of Shera- 


picted in the eyes of these latter, accustome 
to view in these same mirrors the readjust 





Back of Stuart Casket with Old Hinges 


ment of patch or frill, could they now be 
the hurried arrangement of motor veil 
motor goggles! What strange varieti 
fashion have not these little bits of gl 
flected in their long lives! 

When not in use, the dome top of 
charming table pulled down and locked 





UL 


tirely concealing and safely enclosing itg 
many treasures. 

A large piece of mother-o’-pearl, carved 
to resemble a shell, forms the top of yet 
nother antique work-box; it is mounted jp 
ormolu. The sides of the box, which are 
richly engraved, and its claw feet are of the 
same alloy. Here within are beautifully 
lesigned work appliances, the handles, nee. 
lle-case, patch-box, and bobbins being of 
mother-o’-pearl to match the lid. This piece 
is also of artistic merit. 

Etuis, worn on the chatelaine, were very 
favorite portable work-boxes with the ladies 
of the eighteenth century. Many were the 
metals and various the decorations of these 
lainty and useful appendages. Some had 
pictures beautifully painted in enamel on deli- 
cately tinted grounds, while some were pro- 
fusely studded with jewels, and others, of 
plain green shagreen, were mounted in chased 
gold and silver. These little boxes generally 
contained scissors, thimble, needle-case, and 
bodkin. The adornment of the étui wag 
n most cases of such lavish description as 

render its value out of all proportion 
It formed a popular gift dur- 
ng the reigns of Louis XV. and Louis 
XVI. of France, and, should they have a 
present-day revival, the étui would doubt- 
ess be appreciated to the full by the lady 


f 1907 


o 1ts size. 











POOR TA 


OOR taste is not confined to interiors. 
pP To make such a statement would be 
as unfair as to say that all exteriors 

are examples of good taste. 

Broadly speaking, exteriors are better than 
interiors, but we need not travel far to find 
instances of execrable taste in 
house building. Weare all fami- 
liar with the gingerbread school 
which lingers in spite of better 
things; small, inexpensive houses 
of bad proportions and much jig- 
saw carving, and large expensive 
houses of mongrel architecture 
and excessive ornament. 

Probably the ugliest type wé 
have to our credit, next to the 
so-called Queen Anne of twenty 
years ago, is the expensive pack- 
ing-box style of dwelling with 
large piazzas and cupolas. 

The dwelling with mansard roof 
and lofty tower which represented 
the wealth and fashion of the late 
sixties had a certain heavy dignity 
in spite of its ugliness. In the 
older residence districts of our cities many 
homes of this type still hold their own with 
later structures. They were built to last. 
The best material obtainable was used in 
their construction. The interior woodwork in 
some of these houses would build three cot- 
tages as building goes to-day. Such floors, 
doors, and mantels are no longer made. The 
first wealth of many of our citizens was ex- 





STE IN EXTERIORS 


pressed in these homes, but the taste of 1 

next generation expressed itself differently 
The Queen Anne style had less to recor 

mend it than the Mansard. It aimed to 


picturesque, and picturesque it was, if 
irregular exterior and inconvenient floor p 





constitute that characteristic. Turrets ar 
small towers, little balconies and veranda 


and Eastlake mantels were some of the hall 


marks of this style. The rear of the dwellin 


was often sacrificed in order to make the 
**Queel 


front of the building more fanciful. 
Anne in front and Mary Ann in the back 
was a phrase of pith and point 


Fortunately houses of this period were of 


ten badly constructed. They were built for 
the hour. After the decline of the Queen 
Anne, architects began to realize the possi- 
bilities of our own colonial style. The reali- 
zation was belated but heartfelt. The day 
of the colonial revival was at hand. 

To-day two styles stand out 
boldly in the house building field 
—the colonial and the half tim- 
bered. A later development of 
the plaster, stucco or rough cast 
house is built on mission lines, and 
has indirectly been the result of 
much poor taste in house building. 

A few architects have been high- 
ly successful in adapting the mis- 
sion style of architecture to the 
conditions of a modern country 
house. Many have failed con- 
spicuously —others have obtained 
only a mild success. Some of the 
worst blunders in modern mission 
are found on the Pacific coast, the 
home of the Spanish mission. 
There seems little excuse for the 
monstrosities which a few westerm 
irchitects have perpetrated. The type has 
peculiar fitness on California soil. 

We reproduce a modern California house 
as a sample of poor taste in mission archi- 
tecture. There are enough motifs in this 
one structure for six old missions and although 
much of the detail is accurate, the result is 
far from truthful. The spirit of the styles 
wholly lacking. 
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The Gate-house from the- Southwest 


; The HOME of ANNE BOLEYN 
ssi § and the WORK RECENTLY DONE ON IT 
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The Screen in 
the Banquet- 
ing Hall 


HEN 
in 1903 
Mr. As- 


tor pur- 
chased Hever Cas- 
tle, the question 
naturally arose as 
to what he would 
do with it. Inthe 
public mind, it 
stood as the home 
of Anne Boleyn 
and the scenes of 
many visits of 
King Henry the 
VIII. 
Tradition speaks 
of the winding of 


Where the 
New Meets 
the Old — 
The Con- 

necting 
Bridge 
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The Timber-Framed 
Courtyard 


the horn on the hill above 
Hever announcing the King’s 
approach, and on the newel 
of the gate-house stair there 
remains what is held to be 
the Royal cipher graven in 
the stone. Yet it was, even 
for that day, a small and 
simple place that Henry’s 
visits distinguished. The out- 
er walls alone were built of 
the stone which was some- 
what sparsely drawn from 
the southern hillside close by, 
and the oaks, which grow 
profusely in this land of 
heavy soil, were used as the 
chief material for other 
building work. All chimneys 
were in the massive outer 
walls, those of the courtyard 


Chamber of 
Anne of 
Cleves 
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and partitions being of timber framing filled with 
plaster. There is no trace of the elaborate pan- 
eling and woodwork, which were just coming 
into vogue in the houses of great men. The plain 
walls and sparse furnishing were merely clothed 
and supplemented, as the fashion then was, with 
cloth mg Arras, tapestries, embroideries, small car- 
pets, and cushions of silk and velvet. Such, in more 
modern times, hardly appeared surroundings suffi- 
ciently ample and sumptuous for great King Hal, 
and Nash p him handing Anne up the steps of 
the gallery bay. But on the outer walling of the 
excrescence of which this bay is now the top, there 
is, in the panelled band which divides the second 
and third floors, the date 1584; moreover, the door- 
‘way now opening into the gallery bay from the top 
of the newel stair, and appearing in one of our views 
of the gallery, was originally in an outer wall, and 
opened on to the leads, so that this upper 
bay is newer than those belowit. In Henry 





it represents that period Go 
Renaissance, which includes t 
—— 

With Mr. Frank Pearson as his professional 
visey, Mr. Astor wisely determined to leave the old 
castle so far as its exterior was concerned, inta 
(except where some careful renovations were nec 
essary on the old lines), and to obtain the extra 
room needed by building outside*the moat in suc! 
fashion as not to dwarf, hide or disfigure the castle 
itself, wherein the finest possible modern work o 
the lines of the XV, XVI and XVII century models 
was to be introduced. It will r hat, thoug 
it is, in its splendor and elabora n complet 
contradiction to Hever’s past and Hever’s chara 
ter, yet it presents quite remarkable examples 
both design and workmanship, and all this could be 
carried out without any destru t 


ging int 
Henry’s 








VIII's time, a palace of Italian inspiration, 
such as Nonsuch, might well have so new and 
exotic an apartment asa gallery. But it would 
find no place in a country knight’s modest 
abode, and would not even come within the 
range of the improvements of Sir Thomas 
Boleyn when he became Earl of Wiltshire, a 
Knight of the Garter and prospective father- 
in-law of the King. 

The course of Anne’s courtship did not run 
smooth. It agitated all Europe, for the 
question of England’s religion and England’s 
alliances was bound up with it. She became 
Marchioness of Pembroke while she awaited 
her queenship and crowning in 1533. If her 
courtship had been long and troubled, her 
married life was short and tragic; and with the 
execution of her brother Rochford and herself 
in 1536 the momentary greatness of Hever 
and of the Boleyns passed away. Though 
Anne’s daughter afterwards became England’s 
great Queen, her marriage was declared void, 
and the College of Heralds will show you in 








Christmas Greeting 


OD rest ye, mer 

Christmas carol \ ( 

You need rest if, li le, y 

have been getting uj SC 

What a present-giving t ! N 
days we all give birthday | W 
a whole list of wedding a 
to the important day itself, g 3, a 
rule, hopelessly tangled in ‘‘ wood tit cI 
tal,” “linen” years. There are: val 
tine, confirmation, and g ur 
for the young; later com 
A young friend, who is n 
recently received sixty dozen A un Bea 
her coming-out tea. At the mar price for roses 
in January, it is moderate to calculate that thre: 
hundred dollars’ worth of flowers spent r fra 
grance in honor of a not ver mal 

















the Book of Standards her arms as Mar- Gathering rosebuds while she may, doubtless sh¢ 

chioness of Pembroke, impaled with the Royal will ere long be harvesting engagement-cup Ther 

arms, defaced with ink. Was this done by the there will be “‘ showers ”’ of inds for the bride 

angry and vengeful King’s own hands? Her And on them will follow the same old 1 1 of gifts 

father lived on at his Castle; but his corre- for weddings, anniversaries, christenings 

spondence with Thomas Cromwéll, the Minister, It is growing customary for u send ou 

on the subject of a quarrel with a neighbor Easter booklets, or pamphlets, or sugar egglets, a 

concerning hawks stolen or strayed, shows his cording to the age of the recipi Dor friend 

nervousness lest use should be made of this arrive in town, quick! let flowers await n th 

at Court against one whose brilliant course room she will occupy. Does she start on a journey 

was ending in deep shadow. On March 13th, we see her off with baskets of fruit and new novels 

1539, his faithful retainer Robert Cromwell Principally, however, do we give 3tmas presents 

writes to Cromwell, ‘‘My good Lord and Mas- with true American exaggerati: Perhaps some 

ter is dead.” day it will become usual to send out cards of ‘Pleas 

‘ omit presents,” antecedent to ry possible cel 
The Work of Restoration bration. Meantime, if you gave forty this year 
Hever was later possessed by Anne of Cleves, you must give fifty next year 

and then by Sir Edward Waldegrave, a favor- a aed 

ite of Queen Mary who was sent to the Tower ~ rest i merry & 

by Elizabeth for having Mass said in his house. mame 7 

Much restoration work was done to Hever by 

one of his descendants. ===—S=—— 

Many of the upper windows and the gables 

and other brickwork date from this time, and the Mr. Pearson induced the mode orkman to lay 

then essential gallery was contrived by ceiling the aside the mechanical finish so dear to him and leave 

hall and other rooms on the north side and using some mark of the tool and hand in his restoration 

the 100 foot stretch of roof space thus obtained. work. The plasterwork ceiling of the gallery, 


The plain but pilastered Jacobean paneling, which 
our views show, is the chief remnant of old interior 
work at Hever. Another survival is the grandly 
massive and well-moulded beam and rafter ceiling 
in the “Henry VIII” chamber, the panelling of 
which, though not original to the room, is old. The 
lainer beam and rafter work in the “ Viscount 
ochford” chamber is made of old timber belongin 
to the castle, but has only been recently plac 
there. All other fittings and the extremely fine old 
furniture now in the series of bedrooms, named after 
historic denizens of, or visitors to, the castle whose 
first floor they occupy, are parts of the very elabor- 
ate new work and priceless ancient treasures which 
distinguish Hever under Mr. Astor’s ownership. 
The little closet out of the “‘ Viscount Rochford” 
chamber now called Anne of Boleyn’s Oratory 
(though the building which contains it dates only 
from the Waldegrave period) is a good example of 
Hever’s present sumptuousness. Except the altar 
front ona the panels under the window the wood- 
work is all new. Well designed and finely carved, 





in old feeling 


replacing the original panelling 


and an old surface which are yst satisfying. 
Still more elaborate is the screen in the banqueting 
hall to which the architect has given much thought, 
taste and carftsmanship — an umple of that 
style transitional between Gothic and Renaissance 
which obtained when Henry VIII’s visits were 


making Hever historic. 





The old kitchen, which had original 
features and been divided vertically by a floor, has 
been converted into a staircase hall. Here the 
Renaissance, which in the banqueting hall has been 
allowed partnership only with the Gothic, has been 
given full sway, and that finest sur ng example 
of Renaissance woodwork in England, the screen in 
King’s College Chapel at Ca e, has inspired 
Mr. Pearson with a design eeable line and 
exquisite in detail. Mr. Frith, the sculptor, has in 
this case not merely modelled in wax, but executed 
in wood almost the whole of the carved work. In 
the case of the Grinling Gibbons s work in the libra 
ries he modelled only, but the execution shows 


BEAUTIFUI 


kable craftsmanship on the part of the wood- 
rs employed, for it has all Gibbons’s subtle 


ty and delicacy of finish worked in a medium 
Gibbons never attempted. Instead of the 
wood which he was wont to use, sabicu, 
rdest of South American timbers, the close- 
ousin of mahogany, has been employed. 






‘stor had a special admiration for Pepys’s 
nown bookcases now at Magdalen Calleen, 
1 and this fixed the whole decorative 
the libraries. Beautiful and finely 


they are, they do not, in their style, 
so sympathetically with a house of 
und traditions of Hever as does the with- 
room, whose walls are paneled in oak 
th holly and bog oak, after the fashion of 
Sizergh room now in the Victoria and 
iseum. This is not marquetry. The oak 
rround has been cite and channelled 
chisel to the depth of one-eighth of an 
nlay glued in in the ancient man- 
whole of this room is as good an 
f the Jacobean style reproduced 
sa small parlor of aaa work of 
re Both the paneling and the stone 
ume from an old Devonshire house, 

ind interesting specimens. 
hole of this ancient portion of the 
lildings offers a most exceptional 
ting exhibition of the extremely 
Its which the modern designer and 
craftsman, at their best, are able 
For, while the exterior, which 
ted such characteristic work of 
ges, has been treated with archol- 
erence, the interior, which lacked 
il, has been made a fitting recep- 
background for the exceptional 
antique furniture, objects and 
ts which Mr. Astor has collected. 
have essentially a museum; it is in 
v buildings that we more particularly 

ibitation. 


Mi 


Suiting Modern Requirements 


Iblem of maintaining the character 


rtance of the old building and vet 
ling the large new accommodation needed 
t easy solution. The castle, rising 
e and almost sheer out of its inner 
1 complete thing. To add to it as 
would have been destruction; the new 
its size, height and rawness, would 
dwarfed and swamped the old. The 
ossible course, therefore, was followed 
of old material as far as possible, 
he moat an extent of buildings havin 
lance of a village of water 
light construction, timber framed 
le-hung, such as might well have nestled 
eath the walls of a castle of fifteenth 
iry date. Wegiveaseries of illustrations 
ng how Mr. Astor’s idea has been realized 
Mr. Pearson. The humility of the propor- 
the picturesqueness of the grouping, the 
ve destructibility of the materials, 
er than detract from, the solid size and 
severity of the old grey walls crenellated 
rd Il’s license. The looseness and detach- 
e general design, the considerable tract 
d covered, the variety of forms and frontage 
it the conception of a congeries of cot- 
ther than of an annex to the main house. 
lt is somewhat bewildering within, and the 
ved guest may well need the help of the 
arrows and notices which direct him 
network of corridors and halls to his 
luarters 
new buildings, connected with the castle 
bridges across the moat, are divided into 
ons, that of the offices running round the 
rd which we picture, and that of the guests, 
besides a most varied and _ interestingly 
1 and furnished set of chambers, contains 
parlors, of which we illustrate the billiard 
smoking rooms. It will be at once seen 
work here is no less splendid and elaborate 
t which has been fitted into the old building. 


e whole, the difficulty of combining the com- 


simplicity and plainness of the exterior 
e grandeur and gorgeousness within has 
erly and tastefully surmounted. 
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INE was not the problem of furnish- 
ing a house, the selecting of new fur 
niture, and deciding upon color 
schemes for the different rooms; it 
was what to me seemed an infinitely 
greater problem, that of fitting my few belong- 
ings into three partially furnished rooms in a 
nondescript house in a beautiful suburban town. 

My three rooms were on as many different 
floors. The one on the ground floor was to be 
my sitting or reception room. Above this was 
my sleeping-room and still higher my work- 
shop aa “retreat.” 

At first I was a bit discouraged, for so much 
seemed necessary to be done before I could live 
comfortably or happily here, for I am dependent 
upon my anata surroundings, to a consider 
able extent, for my happiness. 

I tackled the ground-floor room first, for it 
offered the most obstacles and I wanted to save 
the best for the last, the attic-room! It was the 
front room in the narrow house, high studded 
with an ample bay-window at the front where 
the morning sun streamed in. The walls were 
covered with paper of the gold-embossed order, 
with corresponding frieze separated by an elabo 
rate white and gold moulding. The woodwork 
was a good ivory-white, and the carpet a low- 
toned Brussels of indistinct coloring; a good 
background for mv few oriental rugs, I com- 
forted myself. The wall-paper was soon re 
placed by a grayish-green cartridge paper, with 
a frieze of a lighter tone, separated by a plain 
white moulding. It seemed best to keep this 
division of the wall, to take away the effect of 
excessive height. This grayish-green tone of 
the walls made an excellent background for my 
framed foreign photographs and few old Japan 
ese prints. At the windows I hung some 
straight curtains to the sills, of a coarse open- 
weave linen, with a silky finish. A deep on 
topped by wide double hem-stitching gave the 
necessary finish. 

Over the much worn little, low, upholstered 
sofa I put my rich, red Bokhara rug, its softness 
adapting itself especially to this use. I was the 

roud possessor of an old desk, and this with its 
etidlens, picked up in my wanderings, made an 
attractive corner. The niche on one side of the 
chimney was filled by book-shelves, put in by a 
carpenter and — to match the woodwork, 
filled with the books I liked to own, but did not 
often use. 

The jarring feature of the furnishings was a gener- 
ous reading-table of mission style. It was good in 
itself, but fitted in with nothing else. It had to stay, 
however, and on it I put my green pottery lamp 
with its grass-cloth shade of the same tone, a big 
straw-covered green Japanese bowl, filled in the 
season with blooming narcissus, and odd books that 
accumulate with the daily reading. I 
was rich in having some old brass 
candlesticks, and also a few bits of rare 
old Japanese pottery, and these do add 
so tremendously to the effect of a room. 
I did not hang all of the pictures that 
I had set aside for this room, for a 
crowded wall is always disquieting to 
me. Sometime the extra pictures will 
have their turn. With a few comfort- 
able chairs, including a straw Indian 
one, and my rugs carefully placed, I 
was settled in this room. 

In my sleeping-room were more 
problems to contend with. It was 
over my living-room, so I still had the 
sunshine, such a necessary feature. 
The wall-paper was good, a light green 
of moire effect, but topped by an im- 
possible frieze in geranium colors on a 
white ground. This was speedily 
covered with a plain tone to harmonize 
with the shade of the wall. The floor- 
covering was good too, a greenish grass 
matting, and the ivory-white paint was 
still used in this room. he black 


walnut chamber-set was a nightmare, 
being of the high headboard, heavily 
carved order. 


The bureau I pushed 











MAKING THREE ROOMS ATTRACTIVE 


By CATHERINE FOLSOM JAMESON 








Corner of the Living-room 


into a niche near the chimney so that it was not con- 
spicuous on entering the room. The place of honor I 
gave to my greatest treasures, a little, low old chest 
of drawers with the original brasses and a long, nar- 
row old gilt mirror. The top of the chest of drawers 
I used for my dressing-table, and with it two old 
brass candlesticks standing at either side of the long 
glass, and the usual accessories. The effect of this 
part of the room was very good. Among my pos- 
sessions were an old, heavy hand-woven linen sheet, 
and a large square of coarser linen, originally used 
for a mattress-cover. These I wanted to utilize in 
some way and after much pondering decided to 
make a bedspread of the sheet, and cut the coarse 
linen into coverings for the bureau and small table. 








The sheet was much too narrow for my bed, so 
to widen it I used three-inch linen insertion, five 
rows set the length of the sheet and several 
inches apart, giving the required width. It was 
only after a long search that I found the inser- 
tion, for I could not afford the hand-made linen 
vafieties. It was just by chance that I found 
this piece in a bargain box of laces in a depart- 
ment store for twelve and a half cents a yard, 
reduced to close it out, as it was “out of style.” 

Nothing could have suited me better, for it was 

closely woven and of an unuswal design and just 

what I wanted. So my beds wad gaol a 

great success, and has been mee admired. The 

pieces of coarse linen were hem-stitched for the 
bureau-tops, and around the square for the table 
was worked a little border in cross-stitch with 
vegetable-dyed linens in dull blues and greens. 
As I was near the street and on a corner, I had 
the curtains at my windows divided into two 
sets, one for the lower and one for the upper sash, 
so that they might be drawn independently. For 
these I used unbleached cheesecloth, topping the 
deep hems with a border cut from a length of 
silkolene. The latter I searched for a long time 
before getting just the right thing. I finally was 
rewarded by running across a piece of silkolene 
having wide stripes of conventionalized flowers, 
and leaves in yellows and greens. These stripes 
were easily cut out and applied to the cheese- 
cloth, the effect at the windows being very 
retty and soft. A box covered with green 
aor wl under one window made a convenient 
receptacle for shirt-waists as well as a window- 
seat. The bit of color needed for the room was 
given by a Java cotton couch-cover, replacing 
the much worn one of velour. A hand-woven 
rug in white and dull greens was put in front 
of the dressing-table, and the few chairs of 
simple lines gave an air of comfort to the room. 
The pictures were light in effect. An efching 
in narrow gilt frame, one or two water-color 
sketches in similar frames, and a few personal 
photographs simply framed, which happily are 
now works of art and suitable to hang on the wall. 

My third room was in the attic where my happiest 
hours were to be spent in work. The approach to. 
it was by a steep stairway lighted by a skylight, 
which glaringly emphasized the marred walls, 
and told of the travel up and down of many 
trunks. Along the stairway the paper was replaced 
by a yellowish-brown burlap, harmonizing with the 
upper wall. This I found for twelve and a half 
cents a yard instead of thirty-five, it being a remnant 
and “last year’s color.” This would resist the 
scraping and banging as paper would not. Over 
the mutilated painted stairs was tacked a dirt- 
colored denim carpeting, and with the skylight 
covered with a Japanese print to soften the light, the 
approach was transformed. 

Once up the steep stairs one found 
an attractive room, in shape at least, 
as third-story rooms are apt to be. It 
was that of a right-angle, and in one 
arm was to be my work-bench, with 
blow-pipes, shelves for my tools, metal, 
etc., and in the other my “retreat.” 
The roof sloped after five feet of 
straight wall, and besides the two win- 
dows, from which one could look across 
the tree-tops to the sea, the wall was 
broken by many doorways of many 
sizes leading into mysterious closets 
under the eaves, or into large store- 
rooms. The walls were still of white 
plaster and the floor was of finished 
spruce. Here there were no obstacles, 
and it was a joy to begin to set things 
to rights. 

Water-color paint of a soft umber 
shade soon replaced the glaring white 
walls. A couch-bed, behind and over 
which was put an old woven counter- 
pane, in old yellows and blues, and 
plenty of cushions made a comfortable 
moter place. An old secretary-like 
desk, with its many inviting pigeon- 
holes was in this part of the room too. 
A few shelves held my choicest books, 
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the ones I could not live happily without, and the 
top was a receptacle for the odds and ends that one 
accumulates in traveling; the little reminders of 
remote Italian towns perched high on hills or nestled 
in valleys near the sea. A little reading-table near 
the couch held a lamp and the shelves beneath 
harbored the magazines and sketch-books that so 
soon accumulate. A large Navajo blanket on the 
floor made it all more comfortable and homelike. 

I needed few pictures on the walls, for as I have 
said, they were much broken by doors and windows. 
A few colored prints taken from magazines, in passe- 
— mounts, a sketch or two and a hammered 

rass candle-sconce, holding bayberry candles which 
gave a pleasant ‘‘conversational” light, was 
sufficient. Across the lower sash of the window near 








My Dressing Table 


the work-table, I stretched a printed cotton square, 
the center an all-over pattern of yellow outlined in 
black on a white ground, a wide, deep red border 
enclosing it. It was one of those squares that Italian 
peasants find so many uses for and which in north- 
ern Italy are so refined in coloring. Used as this one 
of mine was, the effect from the other end of the 
room was quite like stained glass. Another of these 
squares I used on the top of my reading-table, and 
still another for a cushion covering. 

And so my three rooms were made ready to live 
in, at very little expense. Need I add that the third- 
story room was the one where I liked best to work 
and play? 


“Yes,” said the young man, pensively, ‘“‘a dog 
I once had saved my life.” ‘Tell me about it,” 
said the young woman, with eager interest. “I 
sold him for four dollars,” said the young man, 
‘when I was nearly starving.” — Tit-Bits. 


Mistress — Bridget, have you cemented the 
handle on to the water-jug which you dropped yes- 
terday? Bridget —I started to, mum, but most 
unfortunately I dropped the cement bottle—Punch. 
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A William Morris Afternoon 





LOOKED at Ruth Hou ie attic treasures. A white china basket 

ing was in progress l é g ve with china forget-me-nots met Ruth’s eve 
confronted with the gy tne ¢ it away at once,’’ quoth she; “every 
ments. t I chip off a shower of forget-me-notg 
“Let’s have a Will Mi rm t go.” ; 

quoth I; ‘it will take lots e e Court of Decision rested from its labors 
tell mother until it’s all v ' et I shelf held an old brass teapot from 


bondage to these wretc! llow-pattern ‘frog’? mug over two 


year, and something mus | years old, a small Moki bowl, and a dull 

The living-room was ck. The relief was so great and the 
woodwork was all of Flemis t restful that we sat and feasted our eyes 
green, the long low cass f eae 


ts of really good color values, a couple 
room looked out into t pottery jars, some treasured photo- 
and green tones of the 1 ed nd old daguerreotypes, and the room melted 
high mantel shelf of Fle: | e f rmony of tones, as Ruth put it wittily 
place, and low bookcases eit 4 jar.’ se 
side formed the north sid M i 
windows to the south, some ¢g 
the floor, comfortable ch: 


reconstruction period, however, ar- 
os mother eame to spend the day. 
inge house-cleaning has made in your 


impedimenta of a family living led Did the new housemaid break some 
a harmonious whole, with on! e not¢ lisco1 rnaments? What, put them away! In 
And that was found in t! tv of wedding ! where nobody will see them! Oh, no, 
gifts which cumbered th 3, tl semen I 1 surely have kept those vases Uncle 
window-sill, everything, in g sele nt as wedding gifts. The pair cost fifty 
ornament, and two people l tof ! Don’t like them? Never did? You 
the situation and bravely 1 e what th be crazy! And that high Doulton vase 
should be — “‘ A thing of beau la reve! therston gave you? You don’t mean to 

A paper on ornament in THE House BravutiFt t went too? What will your friends 
had finally supplied the inc g tl Not useful, nor beautiful? None of them! 
memory of VYilliam Morris The lue cameo vase came from Tiffany’s. 
first and most glaring ob) yes ¥ for the room, and only fit for a white 
a Parian marble group a child dog, carve 1 drawing-room? And you say you sold 
on its base the touching 1 Spea Fid y? bles and piano lamps! Dear, dear, 
Ruth muttered “‘ High time tha ssed your father say? Yes, I’ll sit down a few 
and as her opinion was unin vel ut I really feel shocked. I hate to think 
Then the Royal Worcester vases shall eautiful wedding gifts simply wasted, and 
into line — one by one. As t! n of each car ng-room is so charming. Pin ashamed to 
I held it up for inspection and s nly s or t with anything while I sit here, because 
any one know this to be useful Answer “ No,1 h a feeling of peace and harmony in the 
“Now, can any one believ: be beautiful You say that comes from an absence of 
Groans of ‘‘No, no.” “Th est nfal I Impossible, my dears, it must be 
ble tests, away you go,” say | straightwa ining that did it.” 





An Unusual Stairway 





By HARRIET WOOD RD CLARK 

IFTY years ago a s ge I am oopstairs dey run down, and 

in a rockv, barren pa tsid cit lownstairs dey run oop.” 
limits. It was a pla a particular case there was absolutely no 
solutely no ornam ed tairs,unless they were put on the out- 
meagre purse, if not tl é re located in one part of the house, 
In the course of time, the cit 1 out long z desirable was spoiled. They interfered 
arms and surrounded this mod ttag Fi vs anddoors until the architect, in despair, 
architectural buildings sprang le, ul | the idea, and hit upon a scheme which 
til the small house looked sad! t For every purpose. In the center of the house, 
tunately for the neighborhood ctl y situated from all of the downstairs 
aristocratic, this cottage c n of planned one commodious flight of stairs 
enterprising and ambitious part ; nded to the attic. The peculiarity about 
remodeled, the original bx ! eing , was its location. As we have said, 
the nucleus around which th vert riginal cottage the front door opened di- 
made. An IL was added, als either I e front stairs; a most objectionable 


side, and piazzas. In fact, t! ge met nt. There was.barely room between the 
amorphosed that had the first I { for any one to pass. In order to 
Rip Van Winkle, he would h eature, the architect arranged the ascent 
the house which his hands had per rooms some distance from the front 


The perplexing problem 1 the pening the door into the hall, one paced 
architect was the questior Phe te] rned to the left, and began the 
primitive cottage had poss gl g the front door. It is a novel 
stairs, and the front door op« hes walking upstairs with the front door star- 
To the uni: itiated this problen Some your face, instead of being at your back, 
people imagine that stairs ca eina es. Nine steps brings one to the 
building. To many peopl : broad enough to admit an orches- 
simple as it was to the witnes ss-exam re steps carry one to the second story, 


ined by a lawyer An imp pre to the attic 
gress, and the lawyer was p e the rel nt migh 
ative positions of duors, wind Turt y e maid: 
ing to the witness the lawyer said é irt Our 
how the stairs run in your house \ was und 


We thought that such an 
conflict with the comings and 
but we have been happily dis- 

maid times her trips to her room 
we rarely meet on the landing. 
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THE MOTOR MAID 


A SERIAL STORY BY C. N. AND A. M. WILLIAMSON 


PART VII.* 

T was only this morning when the Chauf- 

feur said that, if he were a motor novelist, 

he should feel his occupation nearly 

gone, owing to the improvements in 
automobiles. No more breakdowns now, to 
come in handy for incidents, as in old, bad 
days! And even when we had our first tire 
trouble (‘tired trouble’ Lady Turnour called 
it) about ten minutes after the words were 
out of his mouth, he still refused to eat them. 
“What is a burst tire?” he asked scornfully, 
as | watched him jacking up the car, while 
our master and mistress took a reproachful 
“constitutional ” along the road. ‘‘Could 
anything romantic or interesting be made out 
of such a commonplace incident?” I had 
nothing to answer to this; but when, in the 
course of the work, he somehow got a tiny 
sliver of iron wedged under his thumb nail, 
and I was trying to get it out, I did have an 
odd little fluttering of the heart, almost as if 


something interesting and romantic were 
happening. Also, when I had torn a bit off 


my thin cambric handkerchief, and was bind- 
ing up the wound in the thumb to keep it 
from bleeding, and make it easier for the 
Chauffeur to drive,our eyes met over the work; 
and I saw the blood come stealing over his 
dark face. It was hot in my cheeks for a min- 
ute, too: but I’ve always a color in the open 
air, so I hope he didn’t notice. It was stupid 
and schoolgirlish of me, and there was no rea- 
son for it. But one feels differently about 
everything, and more emotional perhaps, 
when one is motoring —.even when one is 
only a motor-maid. 

Troubles never come singly; so when the 
tire was mended and we were on our way 
again from Arles towards Alais, it was quite 
natural I suppose that we should break a 
chain half an hour later, though (until today) 
Pegasus has n’t been guilty of a wicked trick 
since we left Cannes. Jack Paget works like 
a demon when there’s work to do; but, 
though I’m sure he did alone as much as any 
two other men would have done in the time, 
we were delayed by the two accidents at least 
forty minutes. 

Lady Turnour looked cross; for when any 
contretemps occurs she must always have 
some one to blame: and in this case there was 
no one she could blame except the Chauf- 
feur; and as Lady Turnour is vicious when 
she’s hungry, I don’t know how she would 
have contrived to vent her spleen, if it hadn’t 
been for the ‘‘dog-torpedoes” which the 
Chauffeur had bought for use on the tour, be- 
fore leaving Cannes. 

I never heard of this invention in my Par- 
isian motoring experiences, but it is a good 
one, both for dogs and travellers, as the tor- 
pedos don’t hurt dogs who dash before the 
car, they merely frighten the creatures and 
save accidents. It is part of my daily duty 
as a motor-maid, this torpedo throwing: and 
I have always a packet ready in my lap, in 
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case I see watch-dogging in any of its branches 
being conducted by the roadside. But Lady 
Turnour also has a supply, and to-day she 
made use of it, even for the most motor-blasé 
old beast standing in the distance. He would 
get a tiny bursting torpedo under his nose, 
which surprised him more than he’d been 
surprised by any automobile since carriages 
first began to be “mechanically propelled.” 

At last we did arrive and lunched at Alais, 
in a hotel of a very different sort from any 
we had yet seen. (I say “had,” because in 
my mind there is now Ste. Enemie — oh, 
Ste. Enemie, and its adventures beyond my 
dreams of all known hostelries!) But there 
was such an ingratiating Madame at Alais, 
and such a good lunch that her ladyship 
brightened, and thought life might be worth 
motoring in, after all. 

For nous autres, Alais was more desirable in 
its accommodation than grander hotels left 
behind in Provence — sweet land of blossoms 
and of fairy legends, of ill mistrals which blow 
somebody good, and of cooking worthy even 
of Tartarin’s boasting. 

(Dear Tartarin, we passed through Taras- 
con, his home, on our way to Nimes, day be- 
fore yesterday, and no one had a thought for 
him except the poor maid and the chauf- 
feur.) 

At the hotel of Alais there were no other 
tourists’ servants, and Jack Paget and I 
lunched in state at a small table in a room 
which we had to ourselves. What the Sisters 
in the convent, or certain grandes dames of 
my acquaintance in the Faubourg St. Ger- 
main would say, if they could witness such 
tétes a tétes for a Mademoiselle d’Angely, I 
daren’t think. But then, I don’t much care, 
for I find it easier to laugh instead; and, 
luckily for me, Jack Paget is Jack Paget. I 
am almost forgetting now what this journey 
might have turned out to be if the Chauffeur 
had been what I expected. 

We finished lunch before our superiors, but 
it was two o’clock, and it appeared that we 
had to travel a severe road over the heights 
of the Cevennes. Lady Turnour and Sir 
Samuel both wished to see the Gorges of the 
Tarn, which we should enter before the little 
town of Ste. Enemie, and “‘her ladyship” 
would not be put off because the tarn is out 
of season. She appears to have the idea, 
when the Chauffeur warns her or her husband 
that any proposed undertaking may be diffi- 
cult or uncomfortable, that he is lazy, and 
speaks to save himself trouble. A duchess 
has been through the Tarn country there- 
fore she will go through the Tarn country. 

The Chauffeur limited himself to a bald 
statement of what she might have to expect 
at this time of year — just enough to absolve 
his conscience of any burden — because for 
himself, he confided to me, he would like the 
adventure, and would like me to have it. 

The two best hotels on the river-bank 
would not be open till May, he explained to 
Sir Samuel, and if the descent of the gorge 
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were to be made by boat, it would be neces- 
sary to stop at Ste. Enemie and start on the 
river in the morning, the Chauffeur taking the 
var on to meet the boat’s passengers at a 
place called Le Rosier near the far end of the 
gorge. 

“Then let us sleep at Ste. Enemie by all 
means. It is what her ladyship wishes,” 
said Sir Samuel in his comfortable, hope-for- 
the-best way. A telegram was sent to the 
hotel supposed to be the most desirable, and 
we started. 

Not more than a mile or two beyond Alais, 
we began to mount into the foothills of the 
Cevennes, and my thoughts flew to Robert 
Louis Stevenson and his Modestine. I hoped 
that we might cross the path which Steven- 
son had taken, perhaps pass near some spot 
where he bivouacked by night, resting in his 
sleeping-sack, under the stars; and the Chauf- 
feur, as if he could read my mind, began so 
talk of ‘““R. L. §.,” and his famous journey. 

Once in a while, from within the car, came 
a shouted direction; for Sir Samuel was 
amusing himself by studying Mr. Paget’s 
Taride map, and had annexed also ‘Les 
Routes de France,” in which he took a fitful 
interest: but, though the Chauffeur answered 
politely, he needed no instructions, trusting 
to his own memory. 

At a straggling village, perhaps half an 
hour out of Alais, two roads bifurcated, and 
Sir Samuel’s head popped out. ‘‘ You go to 
the left here!’’ he called, as Pegasus was turn- 
ing to the right. 

“I think you’re mistaken, sir,”’ said the 
Chauffeur. ‘I know the ‘Routes de France’ 
gives the one to the left, but when I was last 
in these parts a new road was being made 
which, they told me at Alais, was finished, 
and the old one condemned.” 

‘Well, I’d sooner trust to the book than to 
any one at Alais,”’ replied Sir Samuel. “I 
vote for the left.” 

Since Chauffeurs should be seen and not 
heard, Mr. Jack Paget said no more, but 
backed the big car and put her nose to the 
left. Now, we were making straight for the 
Cevennes, still white with snow; and as a 
chill air swooped down at us from the moun- 
tain tops, the two or three cartloads of 
oranges that we passed looked warm and 
attractive. A few days ago we should 
hardly have glanced at them! 

Here and there we met a family of gipsies, 
tall dark men, and boys with eagle eyes, and 
great silver buttons so well cared for that one 
felt they must be treasured heirlooms. 
‘* ‘Steal all you can, and keep your buttons 
bright,’ is a gipsy father’s advice to his son,” 
said the Chauffeur. 

Then, after these last reminders of the 
south, we saw no one but road-menders, or 
now and then a wagon, loaded with dry 
branches like piled elks’ horns. Fold upon 
fold of brown mountain shut us in, showing 
no trace of civilization save for the zig-zag 
lines of road. The country, stern and im- 
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pressive in its wild solitude, seemed the right 
birthplace for religious martyrs, a true home 
for the Camisards who had fought and died 
proudly calling themselves “enfants de 
Dieu.” We looked far down into the beds of 
foaming rivers, and up to a dazzling white 
world of snow and luminous sky towards 
which we travelled. 

The higher we rose, the more thrilling grew 
the journey over the wonderful road, with 
its snake-twistings and coilings. At each 
sharp turn the Chauffeur made our siren sing 
its gay, inappropriate challenge; but, save 
for duty’s sake, he might have spared him- 
self the pains, for now that we’d soared above 
the region of pines, no one ever came round 
the corners to meet us. 

After the lonely mountain village of St. 
Germain-en-Calberte, where the tyrant priest 
Chayla was buried after the Camisards had 
killed him, the surface of the road changed 
suddenly. ‘‘We’ve come to the part which 
is declassée, I’m afraid,’ said Mr. Paget. 
“But if it gets no worse we shall win through 
all right, with this powerful car.” 

On we crunched, over rough stones, or sank 
deep into mud. Swinging round a great 
shoulder of rock, we saw it hung with a dia- 
mond fringe of icicles; snow lay in dark hol- 
lows which the sun could never reach; and 
as we forged heavily on, always mounting, 
our fat tires splashed into a thick slush of 
whitish brown. Despite the non-skidding 
bands which shod our driving wheels, despite 
the Chauffeur’s unerring hand on the wheel, 
the great car began to waltz on the slippery 
surface, and there came a squeak of terror 
from inside the car. The glass barrier was 
lowered, and Sir Samuel leaned forward. 

“T’m afraid you were right, Paget,” he 
admitted frankly, ‘‘and I was wrong. Lady 
Turnour is terrified. Can’t you reverse and 
run back till you can find a place to turn, and 
take the other road after all?” 

“Too risky to go backwards; on this nar- 
row, unprotected road it will be safer to go 
on,” the Chauffeur answered. 

“Safe! There’s nothing safe about it!’ 
quavered her ladyship. ‘‘ We’re in the most 
awful danger. Ugh! I’ve got cramp in my 
feet with terror, and my toes feel as if they’d 
been done up in curl-papers for years!” 

We really were in danger; I knew that well 
enough, with the car wriggling like a wounded 
snake, and not ten inches of slimy road be- 
tween us and precipices down which I hardly 
dared to look. I was afraid, but there was a 
wild sort of joy in my fear; and my heart 
couldn’t sink into unknown depths, because 
of the foundation of confidence in our guide, 
which lay solid underneath. 

“Go on then,” urged Sir Samuel: and his 
red face was less red than usual. 

“T’d never have consented to motor, if I’d 
dreamed it would be like this!” wailed Lady 
Turnour. ‘If anything should go wrong 
with the steering-gear! Oh, I shall faint, I 
know I shall faint!” 

I wished she would, since then we should 
have silence, for I knew how her pettish cries 
must tear the Chauffeur’s nerves. But he sat 
like a rock, his face calm and untroubled, 
aware of peril yet not dismayed by it. 

I did not speak a word to him, and it was 


only within myself that I whispered: ‘‘Soon 
we shall have passed the worst.” 


But the worst was still to come. It came 
when we had reached the top of the ascent, 
and had to go zig-zagging down a long de 
scent. Wesaw coil upon coil of road knotted 


over the mountain-face, and so short wer 
the turns that almost at every one the lengt! 
of our chassis forbade us to get round without 
the most delicate manceuvres The cal 
sliding ticklishly, had to be driven forwar 

below, and then to be cautiously backed b 

fore she could glide down the next steep 
gradient. If a brake should fail while w 
crawled to the edge of the precipice! Thi 
thought must have sprung into each mind 
but it was only Lady Turnour who uttered it 


PART VIII 
T is strange that, if you’re the right sor 
of person — even if you’re a woman 


with decent ancestors trailing in a brave 

line behind you, you can’t be cowardl 
in danger. I felt that on the mountains 
to-day, even when sickening slides of the « 
on a pavement of ice told that 
not biting. I felt it when, a 
it seemed as if the end had come, for I was 
more awestruck at the thought than fright 


the tires wer 
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ened. But when at last the valley narrowed 
and we could see in the distance a col, with 

friendly little group of houses, I grew sud 
denly conscious that I had been in the grip 
of a tense strain. I drew a long breath ar 

leaned back, my muscles relaxing, for thoug! 
the dreadful road grew harder, the end was 


in sight. At the col it would be joined by the 
route nationale which we had missed; and 
the song of the motor sounded in my 
a song of triumph as the Majestic 
of her name) drew up ‘before a gen 
and a rough mountain inn 

As the car approached a crowd of men who 
had been watching us on our way gave 
cheer; and it was good to feel that somebody} 
had been wishing us well, that somebody was 
glad of our safety. 

““We have been looking 
minutes, Monsieur,’”’ remarked a tall gend 
arme to Jack Paget, ‘‘and to tell t! 
we were apprehensive. That road whicl 
you have travelled is now déclassée, and 
one of the worst in all France 
done well to arrive here in safety 

Sir Samuel wanted to know what 
said, and when it had beer 

ven 


4 

ears ilKé 
1 

Wortny 


larmeri 





the mal 


translated, hi 


agreed with the gendarme, praising thé 
Chauffeur for his nerve and magnificent 
driving. 

“I should like to pay you compliments 
too,” I said in a low voice, as Lady Turnou 
was being revived with cordial, and all the 
group of miners and railw vere drink 
ing Sir Samuel’s health at Sir Samuel’ 
expense. 

““You have paid me one of the best com 


pliments I ever had,’ Mr. Paget answered in 
the same tone. ‘‘ You were not afraid.’ 


It wasn’t much, this little interchange of 
words, but it seemed to mean much and to 
make us feel nearer to each other, as if we’d 


known one another well for a long, long time 
We were all glad, I think, to linger for a 





minutes on the col; for stopping to regt 
| seeing houses and kind faces was like 


ming to solid land after a storm at sea. 
t already the shadows were growing long 


| cold, and it was still far to Florac and 
Gorge of the Tarn. Now, however, we 
| come into our own. The road — the 
t one at last — was splendid, and instead 
nounting up we had only to drop down, as 
rom the clouds. Ice and snow were left 
ind on the heights and Pegasus was free 
e down the slopes, behaving like a wild 
r released from bondage. As we whirled 
n, embankments and bridges for the new 
vay showed here and there by our side; 
we lost trace of them before we swept 
) the deep hollow at the bottom of which 
Florac. 

looked a quaint old town, under the 
low of the ‘‘roof of France,” and it was 
resting to think the Camisards used to 

their gunpowder in caves near there, 


eresting to know it was the place where 


vert Louis Stevenson had turned away 
the mountains instead of being the first 
rlishman to explore the wild region of the 
And oh, what a wild region it looked 

we were swallowed up in the yawning 
some everyday world outside it was 
set, as on other evenings, no doubt; but 
was not an everyday world. It seemed 
ost as if we were a party of explorers who 
arrived unannounced on Mars. The 
a glinting silver shield, shone pale 
igh ragged, red clouds like torn and 
istained flags; and the walls of the gorge, 
kly glimmering here and there with mica, 
the many-windowed castles of the 
ians who did not know yet that we had 
There were villages, too, whose 
lers and inhabitants must have drawn 
architectural inspiration from moun- 
forms and groupings, as some small 

ls defend themselves by looking as 
ce their surroundings as_ possible. 
it was not Mars, it certainly was 
e-land—a gnome-land quite distinct 
fairyland 
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the ruddy Martian light faded the 
crew stranger and more strange. The 
bleached the pink peach blossoms 
bloomed timidly in the shadow of 
mountains to the whiteness of flutter- 
ight-moths, and threw them out in 
nger contrast against dark rocks. It 
silver largesse into the green Tarnon, 
after Florac became the Tarn, babbling 
ran of wild adventures it would seek 
reaching the Garonne by far away 
The river raced over a bed of 
white as scattered pearls: and the 
vater in its gleaming bed, the red- 
vegetation scattered on the banks, 
ung green of the trees filmy as wisps of 
gauze, were the only notes of color 

crey of this gloomy under-world. 
ve, on the roof —‘“‘les Causes”— 


we had left the snow, we could see now 
mneys of rock rising against the sky, 
now and then a mountain bonfire like a 
open basket of witch-rubies flaring up 
e moon. 
kne 


w, because my companion told me, 











had thought of that detail. 
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that this gorge teemed with legends of magic 
we legends which match those of the Rhine- 
land in romance; and I did not wonder. 

We passed Castelbouc, with its spell- 
pound chateau on a towering crag, above the 
huddled village that would have delighted 
Gustave Doré; and further on lay Prades, 
with its fantastic buttress of rock, exactly 
like a huge buffalo carcass petrified and 
hanging on the wall. 

Just where white cascades poured down 
their bridal veils, whose lace had been made 
of mountain snows, was Ste. Enemie. And 
so beautiful looked the little town named for 
the fair ill-fated daughter of King Dagobert, 
that I quite thrilled with romantic joy at the 
thought of spending the night there. 

To my eyes, the tiny inn looked attractive, 
as it threw open a hospitable door and gave 
us a glimpse of a quaint stairway and minia- 
ture hall, glowing with firelight. But dif- 
ferent animals are said to see the same thing 
differently, and Lady Turnour and I are very 
different animals. 

An hour ago she had been thankful for the 
bare gift of life, and would have consented to 
stay all night in the motor car, if only it 
might have been stationary and resting in a 
perfectly level field. But she had forgotten 
that mood now, and having entered the 
hotel gazed about scornfully through her 
lorgnettes. 

Sir Samuel had telegraphed, but already 
the hotel had been full of commercial travel- 
lers, rallying for their spring campaign, and 
there was only one room available for the 
distinguished pair. As for a fire, nobody 
The clients of 
Ste. Enemie’s hotels did not, as a rule, ask for 
fires in their bedrooms. They collected in the 
dining-room where they were free to warm 
their feet on the stove, and promote a high 
temperature by shutting up every crack and 
cranny which might let in fresh air. Lady 
Turnour ascended the stairs, and, sitting 
down in her furs before an empty fireplace, 
burst into tears. 

“Tf this is what you call adventure, then I 
hate adventure,” said she. ‘“‘I want hot 
water. I want a fire. I want both now. 
And I’m sure those sheets and pillow-cases 
have been slept in. I want them changed 
instantly; but, anyhow, I shan’t go to bed 
to-night; and I don’t think I shall eat any 
dinner.” 

Distracted, poor Sir Samuel looked for 
comfort at me, and though I had begun to 
unpack her ladyship’s dressing-bag, I flew 
off to see what I could do with the personnel 
of the establishment. 

I found it bewildered, each female member 
of the band scuttling desperately but aim- 
lessly about like a hen with its head cut off. 
The patronage was so illustrious, and so 
large; there was so much to do, and all to do 
at once, that nobody pretended to do any- 
thing. I soon saw that if Lady Turnour 
was to have hot water for washing (Ste. 
Enemie considered it a bétise to wash just 
before bedtime, and a madness to want hot 
water at any time) I must heat the water. 
If she was to have wood with which to build 
a fire in her bedroom, I must find and carry 
it up myself. As for the bed, it had been 


used (if at all) only by a particularly nice 
Monsieur for a short siesta in the afternoon. 
It would be presque un crime to change the 
linen after such a brief episode, but if Madame 
chose to pay extra she could have the bed- 
clothes, provided her femme -« chambre 
would do the work. The maids of the hotel 
were busy cooking the dinner for ces Mes- 
sieurs les commis voyageurs, and the Saints 
alone knew when they would get at the 
special order for la noblesse anglaise. 

I was a little shaken from the nerve strain 
of the afternoon; and after the soft southern 
warmth from which we had come, the cold 
of the mountain country seemed intense. 
My feet and hands had not been warm for 
hours, and the chill touch of the damp wood 
in the outhouse I was sent to visit set me 
shivering. It was dark there, except for a 
glimpse of light from the kitchen beyond, and 
I did not feel in a cheerful mood as I knelt on 
the muddy floor, piling my arms with faggots. 
How I was going to stagger through the 
crowded kitchen, along a dark corridor, and 
up a steep stairway with this load, I didn’t 
know; but I meant to get through the thing 
somehow. 

I was painfully scrambling to my feet, 
with loose bits sliding off the top of my col- 
lapsible wood-pile, when a voice said, “‘ Don’t 
try to get up with that mountain. I’m 
looking for work please!” 

It was Mr. Paget, of course. He had sus- 
pected difficulties, and had come to sweep 
them out of my path. Not a stick would he 
let me carry, but sent me off to look for the 
bed-linen, and by the time I arrived at the 
bedroom door, there was he outside it with 
the wood. He was not allowed to cross 
Lady Turnour’s sacred threshold; indeed, I 
fancy she rather enjoyed seeing me on my 
knees wildly manipulating a crazy bellows; 
but a knock summoned me, when the fire 
blazed up, to take from him a large tin of 
smoking water. I would have thanked him 
softly, but he smiled, with a finger on his lip, 
enjoining silence. And later, when according 
to directions, I placed Lady Turnour’s boots 
in the passage, in the vague hope that a 
porter might materialize and blacken them, 
it was Mr. Paget who picked them up and bore 
them away laughing. “I’m not going to 
have you blamed because they’re not done,” 
said he, when I whisked after him to protest, 
“and it wouldn’t occur to any one here what 
on earth they’d been put out for.” 

I had no time to look for my room until 
Lady Turnour went down to dinner. Then 
I enquired of a distracted Rabbit who was 
probably a poor relation of the landlady. 
Ladies were not, it seemed, in the habit of 
bringing their maids to Ste. Enemie for an 
all-night stay, therefore no appropriate ac- 
commodation existed. When some one could 
find a little time, a box-room should be got 
ready for me and a good feather bed should 
be made up on the floor. Meanwhile, 
patience! As for the Chauffeur, he was to 
share a room with one of the commercial 
gentlemen. 

I was non-committal on the subject of 
sleeping accommodation, when Mr. Jack 
Paget and I shared a frugal meal in a tiny 
salle & manger which, as we were the only 


servants, we had to ourselves. For size, it 
might have been a pantry, but I preferred it 
to the big, hot dining-room where our pastors 
and masters ate in stuffy state. We talked 
and laughed like old friends, but he could not 
get me to tell him what were my prospects_of 
comfort for the night. Iwas sure if he knew 
of the box-room and the bed on the floor 
he would be miserabld¢; and if ever a man had 
earned sweet repose it was he. At last\he 
ceased to ask questions; but when, after 
spending an hour over Lady Turnour’s bed 
toilet, I left her, tired out and confident that 
only processions of rats and mice could keep 
me awake, I saw the Chauffeur sitting under 
an oil lamp in the passage, reading a French 
paper. 

“T just wanted to tell you that they’ve 
found you a better room, after all,’ he said, 
“and as it’s so nipping cold to-night, I 
thought you wouldn’t mind my taking the 
liberty to—er—order you a fire.” 

“Order it!” I repeated. “I’m sure you 
made it yourself.”” He laughed. ‘What if 
I did?” 

“You make me feel a little beast. After 
that terrible run, you must have a separate 
ache for every muscle.” 

“Only in a few of my ‘driving muscles.’ 
My legs are a bit stiff. I shall sleep all the 
better. And—I liked making your fire. 
That’s your room, down at the end of the 
passage.” 

““Why, that’s the room the Rabbit pointed 
out to me as yours,” I exclaimed. ys 

He looked confused. “ Oh, I changed after 
all.” 

“Mr. Paget! I believe you’ve taken the 
box-room — and hypnotized the commercial 
creature to take it with you, so that I might 
have this.” 

“‘T felt I must sample that feather bed,”’ 
said he. ‘I’ve often wanted a feather bed! 
’Pon my honor, I have.” 

“Did you ever read Dr. Antonio?” 

“No,” he answered. 

“Then — after this I shall call you ‘Dr. 
Antonio.’”’ But, of course, if he had read 
the story, I shouldn’t have dared to say that. 
I suppose there never was a nicer man in any 
book or in any woman’s life than Dr. Antonio. 

(To be continued next month.) 








OH, HAVE YOU BEEN TO TIRED TOWN? 


Oh, have you been to,Tired Town, 
Where everything goes roun’ and roun,’ 
When you just sit upon the floor, 

And nothing ’terests you no more? 


Oh, have you been to Cuddlin’ Town? 
Your mother walks you up and down, 
Just snuggled in her arms so strong, 
And sings a hushy little song. 


Oh, have you been to Sleeping Town? 

Things steal away and make no soun’, 

But mother’s sitting there all right, 

And when you wake up it is light. 
E.izaBera B, Piercy. 








UTILITY 
There was a man in Henderson, 
Who had a tall and slenderson; 
A human rail, 
Who used a nail 
To fasten his suspenderson. 
— Chicago Tribune. 
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By Frances Richards 





PHOTOGRAPHS BY ELIZABETH W. MORRISON 


N this department we hope to suggest, by means 
of recipes and photographs, attractive ways in 
which menus and decorations for the table may 
be arranged for festive occasions of hospitality 
as well as for home enjoyment. 

At Christmas-tide the entertainer has choice of a 
variety of decorative fancies with which to bedeck 
the table, and numerous appropriate dishes which 
have the flavor of tradition to make them doubly 
welcome. Then she may rest content in the assur- 
ance that however hackneyed certain decorations 
may be at some seasons of the year, there is the 
charm of delight over the glad Yule-tide which will 
make every effort at beautifying the table appre- 
ciated by the members of the household. 


A Few Holiday Suggestions 
One of our illustrations shows a center piece that 
will delight the children of a household as well as the 
elder members, and one that breathes forth the very 





An Appropriate Christmas Centerpiece 


spirit of the words ‘Merry Christmas.” A small 
holly-bedecked sled drawn by effective little rein- 
deer stands on a center piece of cotton wadding, 
lightly pushed into furrows and ridges to suggest the 
natural snow-drift. The cotton is phere over 
with glittering “frost dust”? which makes it a bril- 
liant bit of beauty in the candlelight, and the whole 
is outlined by a wreath of holly. The sled itself 
holds small stockings of white netting, each one 
holding some trinket or gift for the guests or mem- 
bers of the family present. 

Then there is the brilliant star flower or poinsettia 
which makes a beautiful center piece, or the funny 
toy Santa Claus with a wee pack of goodies on his 
back, or the ever delightful Christmas tree of minia- 
ture size, or the potted plant of red berries. Another 
fascinating center piece where only adults are at the 
feast, is a “chimney”? made by using a square- 
topped Grecian vase, nestled in a bed of holly. 
Rising from the chimney may be a bouquet of the 
dried “smoke” of the smoke-tree (or asparagus 
fern would make a good substitute), a few glittering 
bawbles used for tree decoration or little angel faces 
(Christmas cards) glittering with frost powder, 
apparently rising with the smoke, like castles in the 
air. These may be fastened in place by tiny invis- 
ible wires. 

The candles on the table should be scarlet or 
white, and the shades may be red, or green and white, 
or silver, with holly sprays to decorate them. Can- 
dlesticks may be of any material; brass, silver, or 
those of colonial glass. The latter, used with red 
candles and silver paper shades glittering with 
“frost powder” and Sonsing a fetching little bunch 
of holly, make a charming bit of color on the Christ- 
mas table. At a country house an effective Christ- 
mas supper table was set with doilies of ecru crash, 


each edged by feathery southern moss basted Another pretty fancy is to make frozen plum 
place on the under side idding in this guise. Make a custard of two eggs, 
Glittering glass bonbon dishes may hold cand e cup of sugar and two and a half cups of milk. 


fruits, nuts, and any desired sweets, each topped 


1 cup of thick cream and vanilla to flavor, 
a spray of holly. Odd and effective lit 


tle basket reezé Cover the bottom of small flower at molds 


of green and red raffia also serve prettily as car th candied fruits that have been cooked in syrup 
receptacles. til soft, add a layer of the frozen custard, another 
The dishes should all have their festive toucl ver of fruits, and so on until molds are filled. 

r well and pack in salt and ice for two hours. 


For another holiday dish of frozen daintiness try 
king some vanilla ice cream frozen very hard, 
the cream out in a cold room and cut it into 

es with a sharp knife, then with a star cutter cut 
tars or into sharp pointed triangles with a 

yr into little stockings. Arrange the stars on 
lly-wreathed platter. Decorate the center of 
star with a candied fruit, and pile whipped 
eam in the center of the dish. The triangles with 
ems, if arranged on individual plates. look like 
le pine trees if branches are outlined in indenta- 





Detail for Cover. Ice-cream Flower-pot 
with Holly ‘‘Tree”’ 


to make them grace the holiday tabl The ro 
goose or turkey should have little red apples st 
on its drum-sticks, celery plumes and cra 
jelly adding to its appearance The cakes a 
puddings should all bear some little touch, like 
spray of holly, angelica and cherry 
light wreaths of encircli 

I give below a number of dishes that will loo 
well upon the Christmas table and which bear t 
right touch of individuality t 





trimming 






The Yule-Tide Cake with Stockings of 
Frosting 


for such a feas 

s made with 

Detail for Cover relica. cut 

One of our illustrations shows a pretty dessert nches 

course of chocolate ice cream in flower-pot shap¢ m as 

with a wee holly “tree” hung with a few glittering 
d 


stars. The ice creams hould be made very hard 


a sharp knife, using strips of 
very thin, to make the conventional 

These could be made of pistache ice 
well, with effective result, outlining the 
n the same way and embedding beneath 
y tiny gilt candies, bits of candied cherries, 


and may be of other flavors if desired, strawberr ots, ete., to give the appearance of an orna- 
a J . ; ‘ or ee —- 

or pistache or a vanilla, with nut meats or choppe nted ( hristmas tree. 

canned cherries incorporated in it little stocking shapes are used, stick the top 


molds as cut out, with bits of macaroon, 

strips of fruits, ete., to give the appearance 
well-filled stocking. Such little fancies are not 
It to arrange and yet bring novelty to the 
setting 


Plum Pudding 

» of chopped suet, one of bread crumbs, 
e chopped sooiee, a cup of raisins, a cup of sugar 
wn or white), half a cup of molasses, half a cup 
edded citron, a little nutmeg, cloves, cinnamon, 
ilt, and a teaspoonful of soda, three well beaten 
Steam three hours. Serve, as shown in illus- 
with holly decoration. Put brandy-soaked 
‘f sugar on slices of lemon about the dish, and 

just before serving. 


€ 
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The Yule-Tide Cake with Stockings of 
Frosting 
large cake may be called a Yule-tide cake, 
ugh tradition gives the rich fruit cake this 
If plum pudding is served, however, it is 
r to make a large loaf cake. Ice with chocolate 
lecorate with “stockings’’ of white frosting on 
The Plum Pudding with Holly and Blaz- op and sides of cake. The recipe given below 
ing Sugar ve found reliable and delicious. 
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DEPARTURE IN TONE PRODUCTION. 4 Recent experiments in the 
direction of tone production made by us have resulted in the perfection of a 
notable Grand Piano, the Style X (next in size larger than the famous 

Quarter Grand). 4 It is an instrument of rare and exquisite tone, in which quality 
and not quantity has been the first consideration. @ It is a new departure in 
modern piano building, and in inviting attention to it we do so with much pride in 


the success of our efforts. 


CHICKERING @® SONS, 809 Tremont Street, BOSTON 
Established 1823 Catalogue upon request 



































By the New York Editorial Representative of The House Beautiful 


To individuals the name of the retail shop in New York or elsewhere will be promptly furnished; 
We invite the opportunity to serve our subscribers by advising them what to buy, where to buy, and | 
Tue House Beautirut, Republic Building, Chicago. 


UNIQUE Christmas gift is a brass stencil of 

individual design. -It lasts indefinitely and, 

considering the little time and paint necessary 
in using it, can contribute very appreciably to the 
decoration of the home. Where one wants a sub- 
ject having a personal significance, such suggestions 
will be canink out. Small stencils will be lettered 
if desired for book plates. A design is never dupli- 
cated, so that an owner may, if he wishes, copyright 
his own and use it as a trademark. Occasions for 
stencil work in the home are innumerable. The 
one design on walls and draperies gives decorative 
unity toaroom. $25 is the price of a design in one 
or two colors. $30 includes the brass stencil. 


OUSEWIVES who dislike standing over the 
H kitchen fire will welcome the new fireless 
cooker. It reduces the time that one must 
spend in the kitchen and makes it possible to pre- 
are a small dinner several hours beforehand, 
eaving it to take care of itself in the meantime. 
The fireless stove is a galvanized steel vessel eighteen 
inches high. The equipment consists of two “hot 
plates” and three kettles holding ten, six, and three 
quarts respectively. With it you can bake, boil, 
or roast without danger of burning or overcooking. 
Just start the meal over the fire in the ordinary 
way. Then take it off and lock it up in the fireless 
stove. No further fire is necessary. The entire 
equipment sells for $10. 














N 1645 a New England woman sent home to 
England for ‘“‘a peare of brasse Andirons” to 
give as a present to her married daughter. No 
doubt there is many a married daughter of to-day 
who would welcome a similar present. The woman 
of 1645 did not have to specify that the andirons 
should be of simple design and of cast brass; house- 
hold articles that came to the colonies were not 
elaborate with meaningless ornament, and the thin, 
frail “spun” brass was not foisted on the buyer as 
something just as good and cheaper. The shopper 
of to-day must not expect to get the best brass work 
cheap. If she knew the intricacies of casting she 
would marvel that brass articles are sold at as low 
a figure as they are. Price and weight will guide 
her. Whether the weight is that of brass, or of 
wood and lead filling, she can determine (in the 
case of andirons) by asking the dealer to unscrew 
the various parts from the central rod running 
through them. If each part of the upright is hollow, 
yet heavy, she is getting cast brass; if hollow and 
thin and light, it is ‘‘spun,” to use a foundry term. 
If weighted artificially, the dealer won’t want to 
unscrew it at all — or perhaps won’t be able to do 
so. As a household article nothing has a more 
fascinating history than the andiron, and we dislike 
to see modern heating contrivances banish it from 
its place on the hearth. Faithful copies of the best 
Colonial andirons are made by a New York firm 
from $8 up. This is for a small, eleven inch tall 
air, and is about the cheapest good thing to be had 
in this line. The same with curved shanks costs $10. 








leathers and imitations decav, and poor bind- 

ings break at the joints,” says one of the best 
bookbinders in America. ‘‘A binding that remains 
sound for ten years has passed the crucial period 
and is insured for centuries.’ Therefore, when a 
New York book-maker gives a ten-year guarantee 
with every volume leaving his shop, it practically 
means that his bindings will last for centuries. The 
average binder does not dare to guarantee either his 
handicraft or his leather, for unless the latter has 


ONG before ten years have elapsed inferior 


been prepared under his personal supervision, s 
bad action in the tanning or dyeing 
continue to operate for years after, and 
ing the book. The number of people who love 
hand-bound book, comparable in beauty and dura 
bility to the best work of the pre-machinery 
is unfortunately small. But those few will be glad 
to get an illustrated catalogue of exqu 

books which will be obtainat 

for scarcely more than th 





e 


For instance, ‘“‘The Oxford Book of English Vers¢ 
chosen and edited by A. T. Quiller-Couch, is done 
on India paper, bound in half imported Frer 
levant nicely tooled, and sells at $2.50 


ILIGREE bronze overlying translucent glass 
EF is not new, neither will it ever be old. Desk 
appointments with the soft-tinted glass show 
ing through a delicate green t I 
individuality of all works of ar and cost accord 
ingly. A twelve by seven blotting pad with thres 
inch filigree bands at each end costs $10. A sever 
by nine calendar, all metal wor 
the center reserved for th 
articles are inkstands, letter racks, thermometers 
engagement pads, and the various other small things 
appropriate for Christmas gifts 


racer have 








c Save the space 


es, costs $12 Other 








N exact copy of one of the early Christian 
A lamps found in the Catacombs of Rome is 

made of bronze with green patine to simulate 
age. It is fitted with a wick, and when filled with 
odorless olive oil, is ready to use on the writing-desk 
instead of the usual taper. It is five inches long 
and costs $10. im 


CAPACIOUS ink-stand is made of massive 
A glass a half inch thick and finished with dull 

brass mountings. A glass slab twelve inches 
long, with brass handle at each end, sets on four 
little metal spheres and is cut out in the center to 
hold the ink well. This is a cube of generous pro 
portions, with brass-hinged cover. T! 
rich, yet simple, and will appeal to tl 
tired of trivial-looking, unsubstantial desk-furnis} 
ings. The price is $22.50 





NTERESTING in workmanship are the litt 
iT silver ‘‘swastikas’”’ made by ir own Nav 

Indians. These ‘swastikas be converted 
into brooches, stickpins ittons, pendants, 
personal adornment, or utilized in decoration. T] 
can cover the gathered-in corners of sofa p 
made into thumb-tacks they can fasten drapery 
prints to the wall. The “swastika ulled 
the “fylfot,” is the oldest kn decorative s\ 
bol, having probably first ur 
India about the Thirteenth Cer B. ¢ It 
used in antiquity by peoples of widely separated 
origin. It is seen on the rugs, pottery, metal wi 
of both savage and civilized nations, and every 
where a legendary value as a charm against ill-luc 
The Arizona silver swastikas cost from 50c. (one 
inch square) up. Enameled ones, highly finished 
are attractive but have not the interest of crude 
hand-made ones. 


ETTER reproductions of famous Dutch p 
B tures, old and modern, could hardly be found 

than the post cards made un Amsterdam 
gag me firm and sold at tle ‘‘ Dutch Shop 
in New York. They are permanent sepia photo 
graphs on rough holland paper, the result of 
special process which gives, even on 
the tone and detail of the masterpiece with unpré 


val 
20 


name of the manufacturer or importer, 
) Dar Address ‘The Information Bureau,” 


1 accuracy. They are equal to any photo- 
sold in the Dutch Galleries at two gulden 


rhey can be framed in brown passe-partout 


ng, or in narrow oak moulding that matches 


es of the photo. Several in one frame, sepa- 
narrow bands, look attractive. How well 
vas containing a number of portraits can 
luced is shown bv the post card “ Officers 
St. Andrew Archers.” This is one of the 
1nd most serious of Frans Hals’ large groups, 
her splendid specimens are “‘ The Governors 
d Men’s Hospital” and ‘‘The Lady Gover- 
he Old Women’s Hospital.” In these the 





ter achieved a breadth of treatment perhaps 


before attained. They were painted in 1665. 
er remarkable group is Rembrandt’s “ Anat- 
esson,”’ representing the anatomist, Nicolas 
making a post-mortem examination before 

f his associates. Every head is wonder- 
“The Staalmeisters’’ shows the 


T 


xpressive 


ignified presidents of the Woolen Guild, and 


gs to Rembrandt’s richest and greatest period 
last. The post cards reproduce the best 
paintings of the Rijksmuseum in Amster- 
the Mauritshuis in the Hague, the Boymans 
1 in Rotterdam, the Town Hall of Harlem, 
Modern Museum of Amsterdam. They are 


} 


nly in lots of twenty-one — any twenty-one 


$1. They make inexpensive presents for the 


who 


like good pictures. 








‘RAVELERS’ toilet cases, in which are com- 


pactly assembled every necessity for the toilet, 
ure made by a specialty house who guarantee 
gh quality of their material and workmanship. 
ases are of alligator, pig, or seal, lined with 
ickskin, drab or buff. Closed and strapped, 


limensions are 8x 7x3 inches; and in this 


space, with a well-defined place for each, are 
und brush, mirror, shoe horn, button hook, 
for tooth-brush, listerine, ete.— 
irs of scissors, nail files, and all the other 
*e accessories. For a man, the hair-brush 
ndle is replaced by two military brushes. 
rs have nickel screw tops, on which the 
| be engraved free of charge. The other 

f ebony. For the person who travels, 

s indispensable, and it never pays to 

one. The right kind will last a lifetime 
repairs, while cheap ones are made only 
The one described is made 
me of our best leather houses and 


y] SS jars 


is trade. 








f our forefathers’”’ are, for the most 
itrocious, if you mean lamp shades. Who 

t groaned at sight of the hideous painted 

me that covered the lamp on the 
Among the improvements on this 

shades designed and made by a New 

ho puts into his work a thorough 

f decoration. Tell him the size and 

me of your room, or the period style 

ind he will select and combine the 

ls that will make just the right lamp shade; 
ll copy the design of some old tapestry or 
you send him in your lamp shade. After 
ng and painting the shade, he personally 
ntends its construction, and mo article leaves 
e until he has thoroughly tested its bindings. 
signs are fascinating, even the softest of them 
up with jewel-like effect, because of the 

r transparency of the dyes he uses. His 
hop is a bewildering array of beautiful ma- 
grass cloth, glazed chintz, cretonne, silk 














GOOD FURNITURE AT MODERATE PRICES 


WHAT TO BUY AND WHERE TO FIND IT 








T has been truly said that it is an art 
to furnish a house properly at a mod- 
erate price. This art embraces not 
only a love for harmony, but also the 

everyday knowledge of knowing what to 
buy and where to buy it. There is no safer 
guide in buying than a reliable trademark. 
It is a guarantee of quality. Furniture- 
makers of high grade would be unwilling 
to place their names on an inferior piece 
of goods, just as silversmiths would be un- 
willing to affix “Sterling” to spurious 
silver. The principle is the same in both 
cases. 

Such a shop-mark as that of the Berkey 
and Gay Furniture Company is an indica- 
tion of highest workmanship. Their name 
carries weight, whether the furniture be 
simple or elaborate. They have but one 
system; the same methods, the same ma- 
chinery, the same careful inspection per- 
tain to their furniture-making in all its 
branches. One piece of furniture has to 
be as good as another so far as material 
and construction go. Whether a piece be 
plain or ornamental, it stands for good 
work and lasting value. ; 

How is it possible, it may be asked, for 
this firm to make good furniture at a 
slight advance over the price asked for 
inferior work? Because they have reduced 
furniture-making to a science. Because 
they have the best equipped furniture plant 
in the country, and because their name is 
a guarantee of excellence. 

The purchaser of Berkey and Gay furni- 
ture can rest assured that he is getting the 
best possible return for his money, and 
before buying for his home, no matter how 
modest, it would be well to take this fact 
into consideration. Good furniture lasts a 










lifetime, and when this simple statement 
is fully realized it will be seen that it is 
folly to throw money away on inferior 
things. Buy a little at a time, and buy the 
best. 

It is an interesting process that trans- 
forms rough mahogany lumber into a piece 
of furniture. It is like the magic of a 
fairy tale, only a slow magic including 
weeks of preparation, for good work is 
never done in haste. The wood goes 
through a long drying process, and is not 
made into furniture until it is thoroughly 
seasoned. Each department is in charge 
of an expert, and no piece goes forth from 
the factory until it has been carefully in- 
spected. No furniture is worthy of the 
name unless it is perfect from the stand- 
point of construction as well as from 
design. The finest design cannot pass 
muster if the mechanical part has been 
neglected. 

Every piece of furniture that comes from 
the Berkey and Gay factory represents 
time, skilled labor, the best material, and 
the highest type of equipment. This is 
an age of specialization, and each depart- 
ment has its expert. A customer buying 
Berkey and Gay furniture can purchase for 
a lifetime for it is made to last. If the 
makers could be sure that their furniture 
would be as well treated after it leaves 
their hands as it is in the process of mak- 
ing they would not hesitate to guarantee 
it against every accident. Few house- 
keepers, however, are particular about even 
temperatures, lack of dampness, etc. We 
know of one man who objects to an over- 
heated atmosphere on account of his rare 
book-bindings. The air of his house is 
delightful; birds, flowers, books, furniture, 
and people thrive in it. 

Many people wonder why their mahog- 
any.furniture will not stand the dry heat 
of 80 degrees, forgetting that this atmos- 
phere is the worst enemy of health as well 
as mahogany. The art treasures of Europe 
would have perished long ago had they 
been housed 
in the parched 
air of our 
American 
homes. The 
old furniture 
which comes 
down to us 
from the past 
would never 
have survived 
had it been 
treated as we 
treat most of 
our modern 
furniture. 


Anything worth buying is worthy of care; 
buy the best that you can afford, and take 
care of it. Then your great-grandchildren 


will treasure your Berkey and Gay furniture 
as heirlooms. 
Our illustrations show the types we have 





in mind. Contrast these dignified pieces 
with the furniture offered at the same 
price in many of the shops. Note the 
difference, in design, workmanship, and 
general effect. What sane person, know- 
ing the facts, would buy the shoddy when 
the same amount of money will buy the 
good? The Berkey and Gay Furniture 
Company makes many costly pieces. Carv- 
ing, inlay, and a great deal of handiwork 
necessarily render furniture expensive. But 
the point we would emphasize is this — that 
they do make simple furniture also, and 
at a remarkably low figure considering the 
quality. Such furniture is a great boon 
to people of limited means, for it is both 
beautiful and economical. 


Nore.—One of the editors of THe House 
BreavuTiFut had the pleasure of seeing the plant 
of the Berkey & Gay Furniture Company, and 
carried away a lasting impression of the thorough- 
ness and excellence of every detail and piece of 
material used. 

In passing we might say that their brochure 
entitled, ‘Furniture of Character,” gives an idea 
of the beautiful furniture made by this com- 
pany. It will be mailed to those who are inter- 
ested if they will send 15 cents in stamps to partly 
defray the cost, to Dept. N, to this company at 
their Grand Rapids address.—A dvertisement. 
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FOLLOWS THE 


“SUNSHINE BELT” 


TO THE ORIENT 


Calm seas and summer skies—a one day’s stop at beautiful Hawaii—the maximum 


of speed and luxury, make the PACIFIC MAIL the ideal route to the Orient 


From San Francisco to Hawaii, Japan, China and the Philippines 


Rates and information at any railroad ticket agent or from 


PACIFIC MAIL S. S. CO., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
R. P. SCHWERIN, Vice-Pres. and Gen'l Mar. 


NEW YORK—|! Broadway, 349 Broadway ST. LOUIS—903 Olive Street 
WASHINGTON—51 1 Pennsylvania Ave. 


CHICAGO— 120 Jackson Boulevard 
BALTIMORE — Baltimore and Hanover 
SYRACUSE—212 W. Washington Street 


HAMBURG (Germany) 
ika Hau:, Ferdinandstrasse 


BOST\ YN 0 W ashington Street 
HILADELPHIA--632 Chest: 
LONDON 


t Street 




















and comfortable 

Our Holdfast Adjuster makes its 
casements the easiest, handiest 
sash to work you ever saw 

Avoids opening screens 
new houses. 

Is making casements popular 
throughout the United States 


Our beautiful free booklet s why 
The Casement Hardware Co. 


Record-Herald Bldg. CHICAGO | 


in old or 


CASEMENT WINDOWS | 
make this new house attractive | 
| 
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IN METROPOLITAN SHOPS 


Continued from page 36) 


silk fringes and gold galloons; cut-out 


ers, stencils, and bright dyes. Not the leagt 
ractive thing about his shades is their reasonable 
his individual designs costing less than the 
monplace, commercial product shown in most 
e large stores 
ine of the most attractive of his inventions ig 
Dutch Poster lamp shade. The silk paper 
tehed on a hexagonal wire frame shows a char- 
ristic flat Holland landscape whose windmills 
trees rise against a reddish sky — luminoyg 
when the light of the lamp is not shin 
igh Each of its six sides is outlined by dark 
binding with an effect that would be 
cularly harmonious for a room finished in 
oak. The Dutch shade is made in sizes from 
ty inches (between opposite angles of the hex- 
to eight inches (candle size). The eleven- 
ve fits either a large candle or a princess 
\ quaint lantern-shaped shade is also made 
s design for sconces or little bracket lamps. 
twenty-inch size is sold for the amazingly low 
of $5. Other prices are $1 for the candle size, 
for the lantern shape, and $1.50 for the prin- 


e-p artout 





la QD 
\n Empire shade is made. of green grass cloth 
hich has been appliqued a decoration of cherry 
ms copied from a rare old piece of Japanese 
The decoration seems at first glance almost 
our artist imitates the Japanese in know- 
hen to stop; when you have looked at it a 
t you feel that one spray more would have 
» much. The shade is bound with an an- 
e galloon, top and bottom, and costs in twenty- 
neh size $7. The grass cloth (the best that 
Japan, mounted on tough paper and 
le) could be painted or stenciled, or 
ed material or silk paper could be used, for 
For every two-inch diminution in the diameter 
price is fifty cents less. 
» are octagon shades made for reading which 
he light well and cost $8 for twenty-four- 
re, and $7 for the twenty-inch. This form 
made smaller than twenty inches. All sorts 
c or decoration can be used, with either 
or two-inch silk fringe as-a finish. 
rench pleat is made up also in a variety o 
Laid over a twenty-inch wire frame’ 
pleated shade makes a spread of twenty-four 
In grass cloth it costs $8 bound with 
In silk paper, with design of rich purple 
costs $7. Christmas orders should be 
early as possible. 












SERENADE 


Inn at the End of the World, dear Heart, 
he Host is one of the best, 
room in the Inn at the End of the World, 
vindows East and West. 
the East looks over the ragged moors 
he West looks out to sea, 
ween the windows a table is spread 
reakfast for you and me, 
East looks over the ragged moors 
West looks out to sea. 


we break our fast at the End of the World, 
tee’ll be steaming hot, 
finish the fish and the ham and eggs 
pty the marmalade pot, 
you and I have breakfast, dear, 
he wonderful West, 
wers that give you ‘‘Good Morning”’ shall be 
S¢ ou love the best, 

und I have breakfast, dear, 

wonderful West. 





we have both said grace, sweetheart, 
we don’t forget, 
my pipe, and perhaps, may be, 
1 cigarette, 
t outside in the sun on the sands 
edge of the sea, 
yarns to you — just you, 
ll sing to me, 
de in the sun on the sands 
e of the sea. 
H. ConGREVE Horne. 
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Kinnear Pressed Radiat 
Selected for 
The Singer Building, New York 


ERNEST FLAGG, Architect 
The Tallest Building in the World 


These radiators were chosen only after the most 
rigid examination and exhaustive test of all the radiators 
in the market, the tests thoroughly demonstrating that 
Kinnear Pressed Radiators exceeded every possible 
requirement for efficiency and durability. 

In the tower alone the use of these Radiators 
effects a saving of 100 tons in weight. 

The economy of enormously valuable space was 
another consideration, no radiation on earth requiring 
so little space as Kinnear Pressed Radiators. 

What applies to the Singer Building applies to any 
other structure, regardless of size. The small office 
building, store or residence that installs these radiators 

} ( weighing less than one-third as much as cast iron ) 
| reduces cost of construction and gains materially in 
}) space required. 
| And remember that when desired, Kinnear Pressed 
i} Radiators may be placed 
4 On the Wall —Off the Floor— Out of the Way. 
| If you are building you owe it to yourself to in- 
| vestigate this modern radiation before deciding what 
| you will install. 


Write for catalog ‘‘E*’ or any desired information. 


The Pressed Radiator Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


@ This Pagoda model for 

hall, porch, den, or mission 

room, is made of heavy 

wrought iron, with ruby, green, 

amber, or white glass panels, 

which when lighted create an 

effect both artistic and beau- 

tiful. Fitted for ol, ready to 

light, or can be adapted to gas or electricity. 

Height of lantern 14 in., with 10-inch Venetian chain, 


Send stamp for Lamp Information, knowledge acquired 
through'years of experience. 


4, Rochester Lamp Co., Dept.F, Rochester, N. Y. 











The primary consideration in the manufacture of 


The KNABE PIANO 


is not profit---but the intrinsic merit of the instrument. The standard of 

perfection in tone and action, which has won for it recognition as 
THE WORLD’S BEST PIANO, 

is maintained in every instrument, and whether you pay little or much-- 

according to the simplicity or elaboration of the case---you are assured the 

highest degree of musical achievement and satisfaction. 


A Knabe wareroom is near you, but if you can't conveniently visit it write te us and we will make it as easy ee 
examine the Knabe at your leisure as if a Knabe wareroom were within walking distance of your home 


sr teins 
If desired convenient terms of owner Write for Catalogue -- DeLuxe -- show 
hot te ands WM. KNABE & (ee a rept and ort panes 
BALTIMORE NEW YORK WASHINGTON 


NOLLEY 











If they don’t heat properly, they are ‘‘air bound’’—and that’s why you 
do not get all the heat from the coal you are burning. Air preventssteam © 
from circulating, because steam and air do not mix. Get the air out, keep 

it out end you will have a warm house day and night, with a big saving in coal. 


Norwall Automatic Air and Vacuum Valves 


expell the air and prevent its coming in again. That will cause the steam to circulate throughout all your radiators 
and warm your house as it should be warmed, and at the same time, reduce your coal bill. After installing they need 
no further attention. Write for booklet today. 


104 W. 42nd St., New York City. Norwall Manufacturing Co. 154 Lake Street, Chicago, 
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PUNCH-BOWLS 


OLLECTING old punch-bowls can never 

become a common pastime, for like the 

convivial beverages once brewed within 

their depths, they belong to the past. A 

half-dozen is a collection in itself, and fills 
the owner of two or three with awe and envy. 

It is quite as well, perhaps, that punch-bowls are 
few and far between. A large collection would be 
difficult to place. Like tureens, they require space, 
having little affinity for shelves and 
cupboards. If one possessed a lot of 
punch-bowls it would be well to build 
a large house, for each bowl needs 
fully two feet of breathing space. As 
for dwellers in apartments they should 
confine their collecting proclivities 
largely to snuff-boxes, fans, and“ivory 
monkeys, seldom to teapots, rarely to 
tureens, and never to punch-bowls. 
One inherited specimen might grace 
an old mahogany table in an apart- 
ment, and if you could have the choos- 
ing, it might be of Lowestoft, or better 
still of old Canton, not blue and white 
Canton but that highly figured, highly 
colored Canton, whereon Mandarins 
and gaily dressed ladies, flowers and 
butterflies, make a brilliant picture. 
If a seafaring great-grandfather 1s some- 
where in the family it would probably 
be such a bowl, for few captains re- 
turned from the long East India voyage 
without pieces of this ware, and what 
more appropriate than that a punch- 
bowl should be included, punch being 
then in excellent repute. 

Colored Canton, or Gold Medallion, 
as it is now called, is sold to-day, but 
it is unlike the old ware. Butterflies 
and flowers and gaily dressed people 
are still much in- evidence, but the 
colors are not the same, the tone, the peculiar 
quality which makes so many old things interesting, 
is lacking. The explanation is quite simple. In 
the old days there was no American market, with 
its debasing influences. The ware was made for 
the Chinese, or for gifts to distinguished foreigners. 
In making the ware for “‘ foreign devils,”’ the Chinese 
added handles to the cups, and even made coffee 


services. 

Most of this old Canton has a charming lavender 
tone in the gowns of the women, in the birds and 
flowers, but one looks in vain for this 
color in modern pieces. In its place 
is an insipid blue. 

The Canton punch-bowls of our 
early shipping days were large, it is 
perhaps needless to say, and were 
often ornamented by a full rigged ship. 
These bowls were made to order or 
supposedly so. We suspect the wily 
Chinese of having a supply of bowls 
with an American vessel in the bottom, 
ready to be labeled with names and 
dates. There is a surprising likeness 
between the punch-bowl ships — the 
barques and the brigs, and other ves- 
sels of our early shipping days. These 
marine trophies were taken home in 
triumph, and treasured evermore as 
mementoes of long and_ successful 
voyages, and of a wonderful “ heathen 
land.” 


The interest and excitement when 
the good ship arrived may be im- 
agined, also the delight of opening 
chests and boxes filled with china, - 
tea, carved ivory, sandalwood, and 


embroideries. If by chance vou have anv Cantor ‘ 1 wouk 

of this early period, blue or medallion treasure 

is one of your dearest possessions If it takes the ly bidding. 

form of a big punch-bowl, with or without a ship rt 

give it a place of honor and be thankful And if highly t 

you ever make punch use it by all means in the 
Much as Canton was prized in the old day t china 

Lowestoft was more highly valued. And it is a sionally 

matter of record that many Lowestoft puncl 





Punch-Bowl and Tankard of Silver Lustre 


bowls came over in the same vessels with Canto ir ¢ 
bowls which spoils a certain theory. Some of wls 
these bowls were made to order and ornamented 
with monograms and initials, and « 
with coats of arms. The punch-bowl illustrated | f Nev 
is a splendid specimen and is as characteristic a rich 1 
bit of Lowestoft as one could find. It shows tl lack 
scheme of decoration seen on tea, coffee, and dinner 
services. 

Unless of special historic interest, a punch-bowl ed 
of Canton, decorated with a vessel, labeled and Goverrt 





Lowestoft Punch-Bow! 
40 


a Lowestoft one, thoug 


country, is the beautiful Inc 
»w owned by Edmund Randolph Robinson, 


1 bring a better price at a china gale 
both would make 


Such pieces, however, rarely come 


ler the hammer, for like great-grandfathers they 


reasured by their owners and usually 
family. f 
vicissitudes are many and varied, and 
in a dusty little antique shop on the 


England coast, a cracked and battered punch- 


bowl of Lowestoft is unearthed. These 
marked specimens possess a keen per- 
sonal interest and probably a collector 
who demanded proof conditions in all 
other pieces, would waive the question 
when it came to an old punch-bowl. 
Better a cracked one than none at all, 

Then there are Liverpool bowls, 
often decorated, like Liverpool pitchers 
with American frigates. These are 
souvenirs of English voyages and, 
while second in interest to the memen- 
toes of East India cruises have a 
charm which no purely factory: made 
piece can have. 

Lustre punch-bowls were never 
common, for big things were extremely 
difficult to make in lustre. The editor 
of this department cannot recall ever 
seeing a copper lustre bowl which was 
large enough to be labeled ‘“ punch,” 
und of many silver lustre specimens, 
only two could be thus designated. 
The silver lustre bowl, illustrated, is 
one though far smaller than the Low- 
estoft spécimen. It is fluted, and has 
the good lines seen in many silver 
bowls. Silver specimens form a sub- 
ject by themselves and afford an in- 
teresting study of old hall-marks, to 

nothing of designs. 

Alice Morse Earle has described sev- 
arly historic bowls. ‘‘ One of the oldest 
, indeed one of the oldest pieces of china 

fin or Chinese 


York. It is eighteen inches in diame- 
d and gold decoration, and is mounted 
stand. It is supposed to have been 


America by William Randolph as his 


r John Randolph, is known to have long 


This gentlemen was one of the 


.ors of Virginia, and Attorney-General 


in the first part of the eighteenth 
century. His son Peyton was presi- 
dent of the first Continental Congress 
in 1774, and Attorney-General of Vir- 
ginia. From him it passed to Edmund 
Randolph — also Governor and Attor- 
ney-General of Virginia — aide-de- 
camp to Washington, and first 
\ttorney-General and second Secretary 
of State of the United States. He 
was the great-grandfather of the pres- 
nt owner. This beautiful relic has 
through good service as 4 
christening-bowl for many generations 
of Governors and Attorney-Generals.” 
How many punch-bowls did George 
Washington own? The great India 
china bowl with a picture of a frigate; 
the ‘‘rose-china”’ bowl now at Mouat 
Vernon; the fine great bowl now in 
the National Museum; the china bowl 
given to him by William Fitzhugh. 
He gave a beautiful punch-bowl to his 
friend and aide-de-camp, Colonel Ben- 
jamin Eyre; another to Tobias Lear, 
and another to Mrs. Allen Jones, of 


passed 
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It is now positively 
known that falling hair 
is caused by a germ, 
hence is a regular germ 
disease. Hall's Hair Re- 
newer promptly stops 
falling hair because it 
destroys the germs 
which produce this 
trouble. It also destroys 
the dandruff germs, and 
restores the scalp to a 
healthy condition. 


Formula: G ly ce rin. Capsicum, Bay Rum, Geipher, Tea. 
Rosemary Leaves, Boroglycerin, Alec »ho Perfu 

Ask your drugs xt fo “" the new kind. The kind that does 
H[nct chance the col colorofthe hair.  &. P. HALL 8 CO., Masbes, H. H. 
































The China known since 1840 as 
HAVILAND CHINA 


Is stamped under each piece asvilan, 


in green underglaze soanes 
The decorated China has 
an additional stamp golds, 


Limoges ~ 


in red on the glaze 














MAGAZINES CHEAP 








McCLURE’S ) Redul 
DELINEATOR | — 
WORLD’S WORK | 

HOUSE BEAUTIFUL $7.50 





SENSATIONAL PRICE 
FOR LIMITED TIME $4.50 


DON’T WAIT: —The offeris good for 
new and renewal subscriptions. Ar- 
range for your magazine reading now 
Address: THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
REPUBLIC BUILDING, CHICAGO 

















COLONIAL HOUSES FOR MODERN HOMES, 1907 

MR. E. S. CHILD, Architect, announces the publication of an enlarged 
edition of Colonial He +: on This is an illustration in miniature of one of 
— the new designs. This book has had more thought and labor expended 


E- ' Lif iT Ls on it than any of its 4 scessors. It contains floor plans, descriptions, 
ay 
wiry. Pk 


be ee ’ 
‘a 

















estimates, and correctly drawn p ersp ectives. Indesign, and inits value to 
all who intend to builda beautiful home, it is unlike any other publications. 

Price of Colonial House, $2.00, delivered by express prepaid. 
FIREPLACES remove the chill from the house in 
Spring and Fall. Have you seen our illustrated cata- 
logue of BRICK MANTELS? We will send you 


Address: E. S. CHILD, Architect, Room 20, 17 State St., New York 
- one. Address: 


Philadelphia & Boston Face Brick Company, 165 


































MER IMENTS ExDRENT RE 
@: THE TEST OF i 
m TASTE ws 


is in having the furnishings of the 
home suitable to ones self — 
unique, individual, exceptional — 
as different as one s garments from 


those of his neighbor. 


5676 A GUIDE BOE 
= TO DECORATION & 
PAS: is a beautiful portfolio with il- . - 
lustrations of the best things in 
Dainty Chintzes, Exquisite Cre- 
tonnes, Rare Wall Papers, Un- 
usual Art Linens, Rich Velours 


50) 









<_)s and Other Fabrics. 4 
2 SEND FOR THIS PORT- &§<8 
== FOLIO TODAY—FREE = 


And avail yourself of 
6 Exclusive Patterns BO 7b 
f= THE H.D. WATTLEY CO. 2 
PAS; INTERIOR DECORATORS 


AM: AND ASSEMBLERS ANY: 
ORCHESTRA BLDG. CHICAGO % 
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Milk Street, Boston, Mass., Dept. 14. 

















Dutch Hall Settle 


Suggestion 


Our Specialty is 
Cottage Furniture 


(Simple in line and well built ) 


DAPTED to Shore and 

Country Houses. Can be 
furnished unfinished or stained 
to match interior decorations. 
A request will bring a pack- 
age containing 200 distinctive 
patterns. Visitors are invited 
to inspect specimen pieces dis- 
played in our warerooms. 


MANUFACTURERS 


WILLIAM LEAVENS & CO. 32 CANAL STREET BOSTON 
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: Free to you— 
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Early English. Spe- 
cial price for the 
Holidays, $9.75 


ssa 4 


295-297 Wabash Ave. 
Chicago 


. 
= 


The Home of Mission Furniture 


ae ¢ 


FD SED 99S 9 9829S NEO) YEOEOVS 439492 


2; 
¢ of New and Distine tis 2 > D ? 
4 , sy 
: Quaint Furniture & 
‘ Simple in 
$ Harmonious im IP: 
2} . % 
0. 3 
> . 
* se eat ore. Storey Furniture Co. 3 
Weathered Oak or 
v3 
° 
ye 





ee vate soRe sas 
A BEAUTIFUL COVER 
TO YOU ON APPROVAL 
A DISTINCTIVE CHRISTMAS GIFT 
FOR THE LIBRARY TABLE, THE DEN, 
WALL DECORATION, PILLOW COVERS, Ex 
Absolutely Unique and Unobtainable Elsewhere 
r 


TIGER SKINS 
LEOPARD SKINS 













CBOE: 


=] 
Vv 


A unique and beautiful 
Christmas Gift 
a mounted 
Chinese 
Leopard Skin 

Special price, 
$25.00 to $30.00 
Handsome 
Deer Head 
$15.00 to $18.00 


Either sent on approval 
Send tor catalogue 


enZojeeVD 


Skins for sale 
powajsnyy Mou Aus Joy puag 





Skins for the Country House. 
A few rare Tiger and Lion 


Average length 40 inche. 
The covering illustrated above is m 
unborn calf. Te thn fact io duc ne ex 
The thin coat of short, soft, delicate hair i 
‘ocess of tanning, has a sheen and blendit 1g 
2 pre bee ae rug. 


Flow to see it. 52} 9.0 and ve wi 
po ent ga pt If not satisfact return at our expense 


remit purchase pric State color scheme of your 
room and we will select cover to match 


THE E. F. THOMPSON CO. 
3998 ELLIS AVE. CHICAGO 





HOBO BORO CROBOROHOBO BORO OBO B ORO BOBO EO BOBS ORO BOBO 


af colors as beauti- 


$5.00 and we will 





Franklin C. Jones, Importer 


172 Federal Street, - - Boston, Mass 


Oot 
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RUG FASTENERS 


Will save you from falling on polished floors and prevent 
many painful accidents and doctor bills. An ounce of preven- 
tion is better than a pound of cure. Send $0.75 in stamps to 
NATHAN DAVIDYAN, 1514 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
Pa., for a set of his latest RUG FASTENERS, which leaves 
no cumbersome pieces of metal on the floor after the rugs are 
taken up for dancing, etc. 
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berne, N. C. 


And still less can we number 
neh 


bowls out of which he once.drank, 
Loesing has desc ribed Washington’s India 
h-bowl at Arlington. “The great porcelain 
has a deep blue border on the rim spangled 
dots. It was made expressly for Washington, 
t when, where and by soy is not known, In 
: . a i ture of a frigate and on the side 
initi W.’ in gold upon a shield with 
tal relic oe Be It is supposed to have 
ted to Washington by the French naval 
rs.’ How Lowestofty the description sounds, 
he beautiful Chinese bowl given to Colonel 
iamin Evre, the Revolutions ary patriot, by 
hington, is now in the possession of Colonel 
r’s great-grandson, Benjamin Eyre Valentine, 
f Brooklyn. It is a fine Canton china, and 
yund the outside of the bowl a scene in a 
town, and at regular intervals flaunting 
all the known nations which were then 
ged in maritime pursuits, our new flag — the 
ind Stripes — being conspicuous. The bowl 
in additional historical interest, in that 
oldest known piece of Chinese porcelain 
he decoration of the America flag. It ig 
terpart in size and shape to the Washington 
y the Smithsonian Institution, but the 
is decorated with Chinese landscapes and 
;, It came into the possession of the Govern- 
hrough the sale of Washington relics by the 
Lily 
t celet rated pune *h-bowl in this country 
‘Cincinnati bowl”? now owned by 
s association of New Jersey. It 
once the property of Washington’s aide — 
nel Richard Varick. ‘It is of Lowestoft china 
t eighteen inches in diameter and has a dark- 
wrder with festoons of gilt, and bears on the 
ell-chosen colors, all the words and de- 
of the full certificate of membership of the 
ty of the Cincinnati. The winged on of 
and other symbolical figures are carefully 
, and all the lettering, including the fine 
f the Latin mottoes on seal and crest, is clear 
exact. It is in perfect condition, and is one 
e finest historical relics of Federal times.” 
ver Wendell Holmes has written of the punch- 
n the following verses: 





presen 


1) 


ymous 


i" hington 


neient silver bowl of mine, it tells of good old 
us days, and jolly nights, and merry Christ- 
us chimes; 
were a free and jovial race, but honest, brave, 
and true, 
lipped their ladle in the punch when this old 
bowl was new. 


ou there was generous warmth in good old 
English cheer, 
: ‘twas a pleasant thought to bring its 
bol here; 
the fool that loves excess 
drunken soul? 
ine is in thy shallow skull, not in my silver 


wit 
i 


hast thou a 


the memory of the past, 
ragrant flowers, 

hat clothes its broken walls, the ivy on 

towers 

1is poor bauble it bequeathed — my eyes 
grow moist and dim, 
nk of all the vanquished joys that danced 
around its brim. 


its pressed yet 











‘rrow,” announced five-year-old Sidney 
to his kindergarten teacher, “is my birth- 
Why,” returned she, “it is mine, too.” 

y’s face clouded with pe lexity, and, after 
f silence, he exclaimed: in did you get 80 
”—. Lippincott’s Magazine. 


igger n me. 





| Did You Ever Use Press Clippings? 


ything printed in the newspapers, magazines, 

ress of the United States on any particular subject? 
ur order describing what you want us to clip, en 
1d we will send you our service for one month, 
‘daily ¢ or weekly all clippings found on your topic. 


nited States Press Clipping Bureau 
326°1334 Republic Bidg. State and Adams Sts. 
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‘A Leading Architect 


Designed this Non-Smoking Fireplace 


We have scores of 
other fireplace de- 
signs—some simple, 
some elaborate — 
that will suit if this 
does not appeal to 
your artistic sense— 
all designed by 
America’s leading 
architect, in con- 
junction with a prac- 
tical fireplace build- 
er who has devoted 
his life to the work 
of perfecting a fire- 
place that will not | 
smoke. 

Our fireplaces 
leave nothing to be 
desired in point of 
true, artistic beauty 

racticability anc 

ensety of construc- 
tion. We can refer ™ 
you to many men of wealth and position throughout the 
country who find solace and comfort inthe warmth and 
cheer of our fireplaces. Being built of finest specially 
made brick, they should not be confused with the cheap 
wooden affairs so often seen in modern dwellings. 

We suggest tints and colors to harmonize with the 
room decorations. Can be placed in new or old homes, 


Our free Book of Designs, sent for the asking, 
shows a pleasing and suitable variety to meet 
ual requirements. 


Our prices are from $18.00 upwards. 


COLONIAL FIREPLACE CO. 


2527 West Twelfth Street CHICAGO 























Cattle Manure 
Wan! in Bags Puveciscs 
BRAND | nqient for nll indoor and outdoor work. No bad 


tasilyapplied. Delivered East of Missouri 
River. $2.00 per bag (100 Ibs.) Write for circulars. 


The Pulverized Manure Co. 
24 Union Stock Yards, Chicago. 











oO bring th t, beauty, dignit Your selections will be sent promptly, all charges prepaid, upon receipt of price. Satisfaction cuaran- 
Y » Frogs eee ye . ee y and greece teed or money returned without argument. Goods will be sent rol O. D., subject to examination, if desired. 
h a Se ee cape ey Ene agh ne This photograph is directly from the goods, and shows their eract size, 

ome by using Koll’s Patent Lock Joint Col- M 645: Solid Gold Eastern Star Pin i M 657: Solid Gold Signet Ring 
umns. Perfect classic proportions. Faultless con- 346 358: Solid Goid Hair Barrette 


° ° 59: Solid Silver Thimble - 
struction. Write for Catalogue N-19. 30: Solid Gold Pin, Rose Diamond 


7.50 


M 649: Solid Gold Fob, Roman Finish... $1: Solid Gold Handy Pin........ 
HENRY SANDERS COMPANY M 650: Solid Gold ‘Swastika’ Charm. 52: Solid Gold Handy Pin Diamond 
855-1055 Elston Avenue, Chicago M 651: Solid Gold Scarf Pin, Pearl 33: Gold Filled ‘‘Carmen” Bracelet 


: Solid Silver Key Ring Solid Silver Pencil 
53: i i . EM ccccceee 35: German Silver Hem Gauge... 
h, I methyst.. ‘is § M 666: Solid Gold Bead Neck Chain, 1 
Diamond Ring, Plain Mounting..... “ Same, Gold Filled........ 

: Sol'd Gold Brooch, 1 Pear!.. ‘ 


“CHRISTMAS GIFTS WORTH GIVING” 


The pleasure of giving is in proportion to the welcome a gift receives. To insure apprecistion we must give wisely, 
here is no safer course than to select practically your entire list from the great metropolitan assortments of 
Jewelry : Diamonds : Silver : Sheffield or Peacock Plate : Cut Glass : China : Leather 
and high class Imported Novelties, so easily accessible in the historic house of 


‘‘PEACOCK : CHICAGO : ESTABLISHED 1837” 


Our Entirely New SHOPPING GUIDE No.‘34 places City Prices 
and every convenience of selection and purchase within reach of our thousands of patrons at every point in the known 
world. Itis not only a striking example of fine printing, but is “the most complete, most authoritative and most 
frequently referred-to book of its kind yet published,’ and the integrity of its descriptions renders it an absolutely safe 
guide at any distance. It ix enlarged to 224 pages and contains more than 6,000 “‘portraite from life” of supe- 
rior things for every imaginable gift occasion. hey are reproduced photographs direct from the goods—not clever 
drawings. It exhibits items ranging from 25 cents to $1,200—every article guarded by the famous “Peacock Guaranty,” 
for 70 yearsinviolable. Write at once for New **Shopping Guide No. 34’’; it will go promptly and without 


H O W t O h ec a t charge to any point in the world. A postal suffices. 
Importers and Mastercrafts- Merchants in Diamonds : 
men in Gold and Silver : c.. D. PEACOCK Stationers et cetera 
our house ° 
* 


STATE STREET, at Adams CHICAGO ESTABLISHED in 1837 
By Vapor. 


ait Coal Bills Reduced 25% 
Our book tells: An improve- Comfort Increased 100% 


ment on steam and hot-water, elim- 
BY USING 


inating the objectionable features Th P H R l 
e Fowers Heat Neguiator 


of both of these systems. 
Will you have the book ? on your furnace or boiler. Easily applied, fits any 
7 heater. Sold by all dealers or sent on trial. Automatic. 
Vapor Heating Company Send for FREE BOOK. 


Broomell’s Vapor System of Heating 41 Dearborn St., CHICAGO 
124 South Broad Street, Philadelphia THE POWERS REGULATOR CO. | 194 Fifth Ave.. NEW YORK 


Eastern Office: 1123 Broadway, New York 
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Of Whatever Type Your 
Coffee Pot May Be, 


it is essential that the coffee you use shall be of prime 
quality; inthe best condition; unadulterated, 
roasted just right, securely protected from deteriora- 
tion and contamination in sealed tins. 


WHITE 


HOUSE 
COFFE 


observes all these conventions, and more, and is en 
thousands of discriminating coffee drinkers as, beyond 

the finest, most unifu.... most delicious coff t 
where. Sold in almost every city and tow! 
wm'‘ White House "’ Coffee should be easily 
nows just where to get it and can procure it for 
But you must try it; and as a last resort, we ca her ¢ y 
address of some near-by grocer handling or e!se supply it direct 


DWINELL-WRIGHT CO. Pincips cores seers 
There’s our ‘‘White House”? TEA, too, THAT’S WORTH THE DRINKING... the choicest 


pickings from the world’s famous tea gardens. Five designated brands for your selection — 
‘Formosa Oolong,”’ “‘Blend,” ‘Orange Pekoe,”’ ‘‘English Breakfast’’ and ‘‘India & Ceylon.” 


































As an Xmas Gift 
The Marion Harland 
Coffee-Pot 227i sai, sricy- 
cipient but to the entire household. 


The Marion Harland Coffee-Pot 





Ever stop to think 5 
coffee that is boiled i 


: # £ 
ten bitter and unpleasant? iy 4 
It’s because the tannic —< 


acid and the strong, a 


makes the most delicious . 
coffee you ever tasted. SE 







It is so constructed that, condensing the tringent properties have 
vapor, none of the aroma is allowed to been extracted from the 
escape, and as the coffee is not boiled, rounds 
there is no after-taste of the bean. —— 

Filtered Coffee made 


Saves 40% of 
Ground Coffee 


Nearly half of your 
coffee-bill is saved. It 
is sosimpleachild can 
use it, and two min- 
utes of time gives you 
a perfectly delightful 
cup of coffee. 


in the 






ee se 
AND COF E-PO 

are all full nickel-plated Coffee Percolator 
and ebony-trimmed. Hand- contains not y but the good 
somely and substantially of the coffee, a the grounds are 
made throughout, If your left above t id ther 

© ean not supply you can do no ! Coffee made 
the manufacturers will send you any size you may select, delivered free " : a pes: ga 
by express, to any address east of the Mississippi (and fifty cents addi- in this way can 
tional elsewhere) at the following prices: the most de ate { 

P . : a n hird vr allothe 

2-cup size (1 pint), $1.25 8-cup size (2 quarts), $1.90 aman — P 
4-cup size (1 quart), 160  12-cupsize(3 quarts), 2.20 Sold by leading dealers in both urn 
Marion Harland writes: ‘“‘/ my opinion it has no equal.” i coffee pot styles. Write for 


anc 
Bookl “* H. B.’ 


SILVER @ CO., 305 Hewes St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Write for fully descriptive circular. 





Meriden, Conn. iy \6 





















, Mianning--\ 
owman | 


MANNING, BOWMAN & cog , 
"8 
; 











The Thousands who have used Cabot’s Shingle Stains 


SAMUEL CABOT, Sole Mnfr., 141 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 
28 Dearborn Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Agents at all Central Points. 
The only Stains made of Creosote: ‘‘ Wood treated with 
Creosote is not subject to dry-rot or other decay.” 





N. C. Mellen, Architect, New York. 





ase pe - “wamj| have not done so haphazard. They have investigated, 
| calculated —and adopted. They have not only got 
beautiful coloring effects, with a depth and richness 
impossible in paint, but at half the cost—s50% cheaper 
than paint. Investigation cost them a postal-card 
request, which brings samples of stained wood, circu- 
lars, and litho-water color chart of combinations 

















————— 


COFFEE AND COFFEE POTs 


Continued from page *‘6) 


vincial friend that all Paris was satiated with coffee 
and Racine. Well, the witty lady is not much 
read to-day, but Parisians still go to see the plays 
f Racine, and they still drink coffee. 
The coffee made in these early cafés of Paris wag 
made pretty much as it is made (unfortunately) in 
housands of homes to-day. The grounds simply 
nut in a pot, covered with cold water, and allowed 
» come to a boil; and with a firm belief on the 
f the cook that the longer it boiled the better, 
It is in this method of preparation, and not in the 
lant itself, that all the trouble lies. Over this 
nintelligent boiling and stewing, the advan 
f such an invention as a coffee percolator must 
vious. Many persons who cannot drink the 
ingent, bitter liquid that has been boiled, get no 
ter-taste whatever from say, the ‘‘ Meteor” (No, 
5) coffee percolater illustrated. 
Coffee machines of all makes are repaired, and 
the various broken 
glass or metal, replaced by 
most of the dealers in 
the various machines de- 
scribed. The shop of one 
of them is a_ veritable 
museum, its shelves hold- 
ing specimens of 
coffee pot made in the 
last sixty years with a 
view to _ on the 
. Many of these 
have been made up to 
suit the whims of certain 
individuals, and never put 
on the market. Only the 
other day a man came in 
and asked if a little device 
of his own could be put 
together for his own use. 
He wanted a dozen long, 
slender glasses, standi 
each in its own 
holder, to be fitted with 
No.5. ‘*Meteor’’ Per- removable filler and cov- 
olator. Two and er. Then he was going to 
) Half Pints. Copper have a kettle of water 
or Nickel-plated. boiled at the table, and 
Price $10 each guest would make 
; his own glass of slow- 
pping coffee. “Just a little fad of my own,” 
explained 
A nother fad is the devil coffee pot, which never 
is to excite curiosity and admiration when brought 
the table in a restaurant. It is simply an open 
etal bowl, looking like a miniature punch-bowl, 
1 standing on a heavy copper tray. Into the 
wi are put a slice of lemon peel, one of orange 
el, ground coffee, boiling water, and a dash of 
andy. The deep tray is then flooded with brandy 





NC 


> — oe EE 


». 6. Ladle in Copper or Silver and Ebony 


ignited. By the time the brandy has burned 
under the bowl you have a delicious aromatic 
oction, picturesque in the making, and, for aught 
know, diabolic in its consequences. It is served 
) & graceful silver or copper ladle (No. 6) with 
ny ~~ The three pieces, bowl, tray, and 
lle cost $10. 
or those who have the foreign custom of adding 
mac to coffee there are little individual brandy 
rners - copper lined with sterling silver, ,‘at 
1) each, ai 





Beg pardon, sir,’’ began the beggar, sopping a 
irbanite at the ferry. “Can you spare a few 
ts to help me across the river?” “Haven’t you 
money at all?” inquired the pedestrian. ‘Not 
ent,” replied the beggar. “Umph,” grunted 
e pedestrian. “What difference does it 
ch side of the river you’re on?”’—Lipponcott’s 


wazine. 
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SUPERB READING 
LAMPS in a great variety of 


> design. They are all the pro- 


duct of the finest workman- 
ship. 

LIGHTING EFFECTS FOR THE 
ENTIRE HOUSE. Ceiling and 
Hanging Domes, Floor Lamps, Torch- 
teres, Piano and Desk Lamps, and 
every conceivable hghting effect, in rare 
and harmonsous designs. 


The Tobey Furniture Co., ica : 


gee Beier Beale # & Biddle Co 


The 
Dauler, Coa ff Pare 
W. B. Moses & Son ion, D. C. 
.» St. Louis 

ro" ice 
Charles P. Thompson, Now Haven 
Maxwell, Forbes & — Co., Milwaukee 
Morgan & Allen Co., San Francisco, for Pacific 


L. S. Ayres & Co., Indiana: ie 

The Morreau Gas Fixture g. Co., Cleveland 
The Greenwald F urniture Co., iS Lake City 
The Koch & Braunstein Co., » Gincinnati 
Charles Hall, Springfield, 

Dulin & Martin Co. Inc., Washington, D.C. 
Bickford Bros., 

Greenhut & — New York City 


DEPT. D 
The Duffner & Kimberly Co. 
11 West 32nd St. New York 





For This Catalog 


AY If Interested 
», In Hardwood Flooring 


We have just published our new illus- 
trated Catalog of Ornamental and 
Plain Hardwood Floors. It is the 
most elaborate and complete cata- 
log of its kind ever issued and 
should be in the hands of every 
Carpenter and Builder. We will 
m gladly send it FREE to any in- 
» terested person who will write 
for it— (see coupon below). 





















This catalog contains inter- 
esting information about the 
different kinds of floors— 
Ornamental, Plain and 
Parquetry and about the 
various kinds of woods. 
We have been making fine 
hardwood floors for over twenty 
4 years and are in position to give you the 
" best value, and prompt service for your money. 
‘We are located where we can obtain all the different 


| »”” hard woods to good advantages. We employ skilled workmen 








only — nearly all our men have been with us for years. 


We ship our floors anywhere. Any good carpenter can easily lay our floors over 
old floors. When you want good hardwood floors get 


Johnson’s Ornamental Hardwood Floors 


“The World’s Standard of Excellence"’ 


























Here are two beautiful designs with prices. We have hundreds of others. 


Border No. 707 — 8 inch. Oak, Maple, Cherry Border No. 836—10 inch. Oak and Dark 
and Dark Oak. 28clinear foot. Corners3Sceach. Oak. 40c linear foot. Corners 60c each. 


& Son, 
Racine, Wis. 


Please send me 
FREE your illus- 
trated catalog of Or- 
namental and Plain 
Hardwood Floors. 1 un- 

derstand there is no obii- 
Ly gation incurred on my part. 


In this age of keen competition quality is often sacrificed for price. This is 
particularly disastrous in our line, for if a floor is not made of wood carefully 
selected and cured and extreme caution used in every detail of manufacture, 
the floor, instead of being one of the most beautiful and satisfactory feat- 
ures of the home, will be a source of constant care, annoyance and expense. 
The fact that we have been in business for so long, and have built 
it up until our trade extends all over the world, is evidence that J, 7 -..--- 
our goods are satisfactory and our methods right, 
Don't forget — send coupon today for this catalog. It will interest SIs in ino cosh nhasind enothnapaiieaala ana 
you and it's absolutely FREE. 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Racine,Wis. 


“The Wood-Finishing Authorities” ecvesecece 
HBiI2 











TILING. 


The tiled floor and wall is beautiful, sanitary, economical and lasts forever. It is water- 
proof, germ-proof, vermin-proof and fire-proof. It does not need to be painted, polished, oiled 
or repaired. It cannot be stained or scratched. All dirt spattered upon it can be removed as 
easily as from a dinner plate. It is a great saving of domestic labor. 

The bath-room, kitchen and vestibule should always be tiled. Tiling is also appropriate 
in the hall and dining room and on the porch floor. 

For interesting and instructive booklets on tiling, write, 


THE INFORMATION BUREAU OF THE TILE INDUSTRY, 
111 CORCORAN BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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MIRROR. 

Looking-glass, finished 

hes by 66 inches long. 
: fesit sides) 12x18 
Price, $32.50 














P. P. Caproni and Brother of Boston, 
makers of plastic reproductions of 
antique and modern sculpture, re- 
quest the honor of a visit to their 
New Gallery at 225 Fourth Avenue, 
Eighteenth Street Subway Station, 
New York City, where may be seen 
a most complete collection of rare 
and odd bits of sculpture for homes, 
schools, libraries, colleges and mu- 
seums. 














make choice gifts ; also unsurpassed as pictures 
for one’shome. Long rec ized by the most en 
inent artists as the best art reproductions mad 
America. “Excellent,” says John S. Sargent. “1 
could not wish bettered,” writes Edwin A. Abt 
Atart stores or sent on apy Fifty cents t 


$20.00. NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGU] 


with 300 illustrations (1 tically a Handbook 
American Art), is sent upon receipt of 25 cents 
(stamps), which charge may be deducted fror 
subsequent purchase of the prints themselves 
Above picture, “ Motherly. Meditation,” 


right, 1907, by G. V. Millet and by 





Fhe CopleuPrints 








Curtis & Cameron 37.7655, 3y'\i"*, Boston 








is 27'x 16. 


acres of land. 
New England. 





I have built a house at Montclair, just as well as I know how. 
overly conventional, but it is convenient, and awfully homelike. 
Some of the bedrooms are 18’ square. 
the house, and running water everywhere; 11 rooms all told. Built of re-inforced 
concrete — walls, partitions, floors, stairs, etc. Garage same construction. 1% 


It is not 
The living room 
There are two bathrooms in 


My only reason for wanting to sell is that my business has taken me into 


The place cost me near $25,000, but I will sell to a ready buyer for less. 
Would like to send you a fuller description. 


C. E. CHURCHILL, Pittsfield, Mass. 








BEAUTIFUL 


MADAME LEBRUN, 
PAINTER 


(Continued from page 12) 





paint all noble people, and from Russia, after 


welve years of absence, back to Paris, to be 
rreeted as a conqueror, then to England for 

brief visit which lasted three years. 
Paris saw her again, then Holland and 
Switzerland. Everywhere the first anxiety 
f the nations was to elect her an academi- 

in, and to make of her receptions magnifi. 
All over Europe were sceat- 
ered starving French artists, some of them 
en of decided genius. But it was the 
harming manners, the beauty, and the 
uick wit, of this exceptional woman which 
trewed her exile path with flowers instead 
f thorns. Nor was her old age lonely, 
New friends sprang up like autumnal flow- 
rs to replace those of midsummer, and 
he died in her beloved Paris (in 1842), 
wzed eighty-seven years. 


ent ovations. 


French Art of Her Time 

The art of France was at this period under- 

ing a revolution, even as her statesmanship. 
ollowing Watteau, at this time nearly a half- 
entury dead, came a line of frivolous, though 

ilented, painters; Boucher, the pet of Marie 
Antoinette, being the most popular, and he 
sught our talented woman. Greuze also 
nfluenced her, though she never caught his 
anner of rendering pulpy flesh. Probably 
Doyen (out of the Dutch school:of home-life 
painters) was more directly her master, and 
is teaching was of the solid and sincere sort, 
lecidedly shaping her style. The brilliant 
ut erotic painter, Fragonard, strewed France 
ith lovely improprieties, and gave her a su- 
perb type of picture to study as style, not as 
ubject. Chardin had nearly finished his 
sreer, but his peculiarly artistic manner is 
rediscovered in Madame Le Brun’s pictures. 
[hen arose the mighty David to frown on all 
oseness, and force the art of the country into 

.e straight and narrow way of pure Greek 
everities. David was her contemporary, 
und her art was much influenced by his severe 
manner. Thus we march along the pathway 
f revolution; first the wicked lightsomeness 
f the latter Bourbon period; then the terrors 
f the reign of blood; then the Directory, still 
wicked; then the orderliness and classicism 
f Napoleon. France was classical in gov- 
ernment and in art at this latter time. 

She was elected to full membership in the 
French Academy at the age of twenty-eight, 
here being, including herself, but four 
women academicians. In 1770 it had been 
wdained that there could be but four 
yomen academicians at any one time, and 
his was made more conspicuous (in 1783) 
vhen she became a candidate (with one 
ther woman), because of a renewed special 
lecree to the effect that there were already 
wo and only two more could be considered. 
At the Salon of 1800 there were pictures by 
twenty-five women in a total of one hun- 
ired and eighty exhibitors, but of course 
he great majority of these women were not 
academicians. 

Surely it is true that liberty and glory are, 
as a rule, not forced on people: they are won. 
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Importance of Hardware 


The selection of the hardware trimmings for your new house is too important a matter 





er to be left to the discretion of another. Make your own selection; by doing so you not only 
be reflect your own taste; but by choosing with due regard to style of architecture and finish 
you will be able to obtain a more appropriate and artistic effect. 
or 
7" S “ ARTISTIC 
argent’s Hard 
ad ardware 
y may be selected to harmonize with any style 
I- of architecture or finish, It is always artistic 
fi- in design and proportion, and because of its 
at long wear affords unbounded satisfaction. 
’ . 

m Sargent’s Book of Designs 
he Sent FREE. 
h Shows nearly seventy designs of artistic 

e hardware—all different. Explains the Easy 
ch Spring Principle of Sargent’s Locks Offers 

countiess helpful suggestions to prospective 

ad home-builders. It’s an expensive book and 


ly, A Greenhouse Argument a valuable one to you, but it's 


freely yours for the asking. 
Send us a post-card to-day re- 


nd How it Turned Out questing a complimentary copy. 


2) SARGENT & CO., 


140 Leonard St., New York. 
E have just had an argument with the 
ad. man. It was something like this: 

He claims that you don't care any- 














er- thing about how a greenhouse is built, and 

ip. don't want to be bothered with a talk on curved 

lf eaves, wide glass spacing and numerous other 

S points of construction that go to make green- 

gh house perfection. What he wants to do, is tell 

rie you the delightful things that can be grown in 

he a greenhouse, what a charming hobby it makes, RGINIA F{OT 2,500 FEET ELEVATION 
and the undeniable attractiveness it lends to 

.: your place. We want him to tell you why this OPEN ALL THE YEAR 
U-Bar greenhouse of ours will grow more 

bly flowers, with deeper colorings and greater fra- PRING Waters, Baths, Hotels ae pee No- 

life grance — why the fruits are not alone pleasing where Equa e 

nd to look at, but actually excel any that can be Rheumatism, gout and nervous diseases cured. Complete 


grown out-doors, whether it be tomatoes, grapes 

















yrt hydrotherapeutic apparatus. Japanese Palm Room, Golf, 
nt or peaches. We oral 7 before me — Swimming bi ol, fine livery and all outdoor pastimes. 
our money you want to know something about ° . 
nce _ such a house is going to last, and if it does The Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad 
su- —why. We think that both of us are some- Famed For its Beautiful Scenery, y 
where near the truth in our convictions, so to allows stop-over at Covington, Va., on through tickets for 
as settle the matter it has been agreed that we side trip to Virginia Hot Springs. Excursion tickets at 
his send you the U-Bar greenhouse catalog and offices C. & O. Ry. and connecting lines. 
- is then you can choose exactly what is most in- Tue New HomgsTeaApD FRED STERRY, Manager, Hot Springs, Va. 
e8, teresting to you, for it is a combination of both 
all points of view. 72 pages of it, bound up in 
book form, with fully two-thirds given over to 
nto illustrations and examples. So send your 
pek name, and along will come the catalogue— 
ry that will settle all argument. 
7) 
ere — 
Tay : 
ess Pierson U-Bar Company, ? 


ors Be=>. Designers and Builders U-Bar 





till { Greenhouses, Metropolitan 
aa Building, 4th Avenue and 23rd 


Street, New York. 


the q - 
our Well Chosen Wall Coverings 











Nothing adds more to the artistic atmosphere of a room than well chosen wall coverings. Harmony of 
HEINRICH’S FAMOUS color should be the key note—a perfect blending with the general color scheme of the whole apartment. 


mi | JFRENCH STEAM COFFEE POTS FAB-RI-KO-NA 


n daily use by the principal courts and em- (Trade Mar. egistered in U. S. Pat. Of. andin Pat. Off.in Gt. Britatn 

one oe one by th incipal d Trade Mark R ed 0. 8.P fT. and in P. Lud Gt. B in) 
P assies of Europe — by the aristocracy and the 
cial best clubs, hotels and restaurants of Paris, London wov E N WA L L cov E R ! N 4 S 

and New York. Wherever these pots are used — : 4 . . : , 
ad i ; afford an artistic background for any decorative effect. The shades are so varied and beautiful that the 
| oy ag of coffee is a fine art. There can be most pleasing color combinations are possible, while the strength of the fabric, its resistance to wear 
OU. The pots are made of the finest copper bronze and tear, make FAB-RI-KO-NA Woven Wall Coverings extremely desirable. 
by lined inside with a sheet of solid sterling silver. FAB-RI-KO-NA colors are very fast. No other woven wall covering can stand the ** Sun Tests *’ 
un- Nothing finer can be produced. Quite the thing that prove FAB-RI-KO-NA colors permanent. Trade Mark ‘‘FAB-RI-KO-NA’’ on back of good« 

for wedding or Christmas presents. Write for For all who contemplate interior decoration our experts will suggest a color scheme free of chame. 
irse  nemeeag and prices. - i Pern If interested, write for particulars about tats spectaland valuable service. 
not wn unt be eatanediortee ‘ns Beautiful Portfolio of ten designs in color, by John Taylor and John Ednie, sent postpaid for 10 cents. 


HEINRICH’S NEW STORE H. B. WIGGIN’S SONS CO., 26 Arch Street, Bloomfield, N. J. 


FAB-RI-KO-NA Woven Wall Coverings are known and sold by all first-class Decorators. 
are, Opposite Flatiron Building 948 Broadway, New York ven o 0. ‘¢ orat 
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What do you 
think of Lawson? 


Is Lawson an honest man, or a faker? A sober- 
minded seeker after truth, or a mere hare-brained 
ranter? A benefactor, or acharlatan? Frank Fayant 
has collected a great mass of facts about Mr. Lawson. 
Many of them—obtained from Mr. Lawson himself 
—relate to his early life of obscurity and poverty, 
his rise to a position of wealth and molder of public 
opinion. They deal intimately with Mr. Lawson’s 
record as a speculator, promoter, publicist, and 
reformer. Mr. Fayant lays these facts before you 
as an unprejudiced measure of Mr. Lawson’s char 
acter and place in American life. The series of 
articles is entitled ““The Real Lawson,” and is 
freely illustrated with many heretofore unpublished 
portraits and interesting photographs. 






Now Appearing in 





**In the public service’’ characterizes, perhaps, stronger that 10 cents 
any other phrase, the editorial and business policy of S ES 

MAGAZINE. Its great influence and prestige, the principle 1.00 a year 
which it was founded, together with its enormous workit 








are employed in the interest of the public. In fact, it 
and is to-day, a powerful dynamo, transmitting a mig 
that is deadly to all evil and helpful to all that is go \mer 
can life. This, with the great array of good, wholesome fictior 
and bumor, makes it one of the most interesting periodical 








Success Magazine 





IF YOU ONLY KNEW 


what a large volume and exquisite variety of rare and useful things we have in our store 
this season, you certainly would communicate with us or call before purchasing holiday goods. 
Here is just a partial list : 
Russian Embroideries, Laces, Linens, China, Pottery, Carvings, Jewelry. 
Russian Tea, Candy, Perfumery and Soaps, for the first time in this country. 
Hand Hammered Russian Brasses and Coppers, Antique and Modern 


RUSSIAN ART STORES ™. R. POLAKOFF & CO 
38 West 22d St.. NEW YORK 2132 Michigan Ave., CHICAGO 
ARTISTIC REPAIRING OF BRIC-A-BRAC BY NEW PROCESS 





Samovars Fern Dishes Trays Kettles Pitchers Icons 
Jardinieres Candlesticks Buckles Vases Candelabra Curios 
GENUINE SHEFFIELD PLATE Write for Literature Visitors Welcome 
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Forty Years of Wall. 
Paper 


OLD AND NEW METHODS 
\ MODERN wall-paper manufacturer boast 


that in two hours’ time, he can convert a treg 

into pulp, manufacture it into wall-paper 

and have it on the wall. ; 

But the use of the wood pulp without 

other stock to strengthen the paper makes 

it so brittle that it is hard to handle and hes little 
wearing quality. 

The most difficult and tedious part of the work, 
says a dealer who has been in business for forty 
years, was putting on the designs. The paper came 
in a big roll drawn over some flat surface and the 
block on which had been cut the design was dipped 
in the color and it was then pressed upon the paper, 

This operation was repeated with a number of 
blocks until all the colors required in the desi 
were put on. The paper was moved along a short 
space andthe process repeated. So well was this 
paper made that it woul tat a lifetime, and the 
housewife never dreamed of having it pulled off 
every spring or fall to be replaced with new. 

In the old-fashioned days, the wall-paper came in 
rolls 20 inches wide instead of 18 inches as at pres- 
ent. Borders were not made to match the desi 
in the wall-paper so the customer selected the oe 
oration he wanted for his wall, and then took the 
border that looked best with it. Borders with gilt 
background were in general favor and most of them 
were decorated with dark red flocking. 

Flocking was produced by covering the gilt paper 
with a mucilaginous substance and then 
through the design velvet trimmings. After the 
velvet had dried on, the trimmings that did not 
adhere to the glue were brushed off. 

Sometimes these borders were flat gilt ; 
sometimes the flocking was put on solid. Bolid 
flocking was used for wall-decoration up to 15 years 
4go when the modern wall-papers began to come into 
the market. 

English wall-paper came in rolls of 18 yards, but 
after the industry secured a foothold in this country, 
the length of a roll was reduced to 16 yards, and 
utting down has been going on ever since until 
some rolls do not contain more than 13 yards. 

Early. manufacturers paid high wages for color 
mixers and block cutters, men who cut the designs 
in wood blocks, and the result was the manufacture 
of fast colors. It is said that one firm in New York 
paid its color mixer $60,000 a year and he had as an 
assistant his son, who drew $15,000 a year salary, 
and they only worked eight months in a year at 
that. Designers and cutters received $8 a day. 

Color mixers soon discovered that arsenic pro- 
juced the most beautiful green for panting wall- 
papers and its use quickly became general. It was 
not long before its poisonous effects were discovered, 
the paperhangers being the first to suffer from it. 

Physicians have reported many cases of arsenical 
poisoning from wall-paper, and only a few months 

go the newspapers printed a story about an Illinois 
farmer who lost three wives in three years by death, 
the cause of which was found to be the arsenic in the 
parlor wall-paper. 

According to the story, the women were taken ill 
mmediately after the spring house cleaning, — 
vhich the wall-paper in the parlor had been brushed. 
An investigation of the house led to the discovery of 
the cause of the women’s death. 

General knowledge of the dangerous properties of 
green wall-paper caused a falling off in the demand 

nd dealers soon stopped buying it, with the result 
that the manufacturers to a large extent abandoned 
the use of arsenic, so that, to-day, there is very little 
f this kind on the market. 
Soon after the introduction of the printing presses, 
he manufacturers vied with one another m pro- 
icing artistic wall-papers, the principal object being 
» put the largest number of colors into a design. 
me Philadelphia firm surpassed all its competitors 
n this work and succeeded in producing designs 


having eighteen different colors, but this fad died 
it, and now not more than eight colors are found 
one design. 
When wall-paper was made by hand, the borders 
sold as high as $3.50 a single roll or $7 a double roll. 
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We _—_ _ £) 
OUR BEAUTIFUL 
Brochure on Curtains, 


Draperies and Interiors 
Will be sent FREE on application. 














HE highest test of one’s taste in 
the furnishing of the home is in 
its Draperies and hangings. An 
otherwise beautiful room maybe spoil- 
ed by a poor selection of curtains and V 
draperies, just as a good picture may 
be marred by an inharmonious frame. 
When in Chicago call at our show 
rooms, and inspect the most complete 
line of Real Lace Curtains, Curtain- 
materials and Fabrics for Draperies, 
Decorations and Furnishings. 
Prices most conservative, consistent 
with quality. 
SEND FOR THE BROCHURE TO-DAY. 4 


Styer Lace and Drapery Co. 
174 Michigan Ave. Chicago 


> _—— 























Heating Boiler Talks, No. 1. 


By A. Master Steam-Fitter. 


Here’s a Heating Boiler for houses, flats 
and public buildings—built like a locomo- 
tive boiler—of riveted steel plates—tested to 
withstand twenty times the working pressure. 

That is the way KEWANEE Boilers are 
built. You run no risk of breakdowns just 
when you need heat the most. 

There is no Heating Boiler built that will 
compare with the KEWANEE Boiler—for 
safety, durability or fuel economy. 


KEWANEE B°ILERS 


are therefore the only Heating Boilers that will stand 
every test for residences, stores, apartments, churches, 
schools and office buildings. 

Take a sledge-hammer and hit the KEWANEE Boiler 
with all your might and you can’t break it, or strain 
it or damage it in any way. That proves its perfect 
construction. You cannot do this to any other 
heating boiler made. 


One talk won't tell all of the good points about 
KEwantt Boilers, but you will find them all in the 
book entitled ‘KEW Heating Methods,” which 
will be mailed you free on request. It is actually 
worth $10 to any intending boiler buyer. 


Kewanee Boer Comvany ‘fy. Frocklis cess 








WOMEN WHO APPRECIATE 


The Exclusive and the Best 
Will do well to write 


MRS. COPELAND ** he Youx city 


For Samples of Rare Sachets, Creams, etc. 


the Beautiful Hand-Wowen 














PEQUOT RUGS 


Refreshing Simplicity 


Wholesome and agreeable colors. Decidedly artistic in 
design and inexpensive. Send for booklet. 


CHAS. H. KIMBALL 
# Yantic Road, Norwich Town, Conn. 








A holiday suggestion 


OR your artist friend’s gift, 

consider a Devoe box outfit, 

ready filled with colors, brushes, 
ete. 

You'll find them in many styles, 
oil and water colors, from $1 up 
to $25; and every one is Devoe 
quality ; it couldn’t be better. 

Ask any art dealer; if you don't 


find Devoe goods come to us. 
Address Department F. 


Devoe 
176 Randolph Street - Chicago 
Fulton and William Streets - New York 
1214 Grand Avenue - Kansas City 














EXQUISITE 
CHAFING 
DISHES 


The most com 
and artistic stock of fine 
Chafing Dishes, per 
Table service and cooking utensils; Caseroles and ] rae Ts 
SEWACE DISPOSAL WITHOUT SEWERS 


Dishes of every variety may be found in my new store. 
Shipments can be made for Christmas gifts, if ordered now. Is Sewage Disposal your problem? The Ashley System dis- 
sew e irom 


1 ; of ag lountry Homes, Institutions, etc, cheap- 
Write for circular and prices. Dy sclenthentte, altectieal ’ 


Xs rs by Nature’s own methods, 
7 w n your own grounds. 
JOS. HEINRICH’S 


© chemicals, no attention. Only 
Opposite Flatiron Bldg. 948 Broadway, New York 








rite for interesting FREE 














HOUSE-SEWAGE DISPOSAL CO. 6512 Normal Ave., Chicago, IIL 














common building materials needed. Absolutely safe and san- 


itary. The Ashley System ie in use ell over the country with 
THE WASHABLE 
WALL COVERING 





























S the short-lived satisfaction of even the best 
wall paper worth the price it costs, when for no 
more than the price of good cartridge paper you can 
have a washable wal! covering which cannot fade ? 
SANITAS is absolutely waterproof —wipe away all 
soiled spots with a damp cloth. It looks like wall- 
paper—is made in a great variety of rich colorings and 
many beautiful patterns. Suitable designs for every 
room. Dull or glazed surface. 
SANITAS cannot tear or crack, for its foundation is 
tough muslin and wonderfully durable. 
Ask your dealer to show you the large SANITAS 
sample book, showing many patterns suitable for every 
room in the house, or write directly to our 


Department of Home Decoration 
describing your room fully and receive, free, 


suggestive pencil sketches with samples, show- 
ing suitable patterns. 


Standard Oil Cloth Company 
Dept. K, 320 Broadway, NEW YORK 


edb» 
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Life’s Prints NONSENSE 


Copyright 1907 by Life Pub. Co. 








el ee ree 





rece een ER eT SE em: 





Inexpensive but not cheap 


Little Willie — Say, pa, what is the diffe 


‘ i 
tati \ RARE As gifts they not only give permanent between “well”? and “good’’? 
i ok rag te Pa—TI have noticed, my son, that about 


=~ pleasure to the receiver 3 
only time when you are good is when you are 
proof of the good taste of the giver well— Denver Poet. ’ 


“You live outside of the city limits? How® 

: outside?”’ ‘Goodness knows. Idon’t. It’gah 

ne sane oneaanito fifteen minutes the other side of where the 
stops.” — Chicago Tribune. By 


‘What has become of the maid you thought si 
a prize?” ‘Oh, I had to let her go,” replied the 
ond fashionable woman. “After her operation 
sppendicitis she thought she was one of us.”@ 
Philadelphia Ledger. ; 


THE EXCUSE 


= = : Lives there a man with soul so dead 
= c= - a Who never to himself hath said: 
Retna tenement ry . “With half his chance, I, too, would be 
THE WRECKER—A}ier Heary Hutt As rich a man as old John D.” 
Facsimile in Color, 13 by 15 in. : — New York Presa 
$1.00 











ae : ‘ Ur. Orthodozer — But surely, sir, Doctor 
These miniature reproductions show only Neg . doesn’t advertise? 
three subjects. Our catalogue shows 163 pictures “oS The Editor — Well, no, not directly, but 
by Gibson, Hutt, Read, Squires, Hanna, Bayard ; business is dull he often sends me a check for iz 
Jones, Balfour Ker, and other celebrated draughts- , ' ng pie and pastry recipes.— Lippincett's Bag 
men. 0.922 - 
Prestidigitator — You saw me put your watel 
Copyright 1907 by Life Pub. Co. ; ““ WHAT’S THE USE, AN ? DD your handkerchief? Boy on Stage— Yes. “¥ 
—— Sot EGG VESTED! sn A eA can feel it still in the handkerchief?” 
Tou es : ; ieki 9 “oy ee 
SiC : You « an hear it ticking? Yes, but —”* 3 
but what ““My watch hasn’t been going sineé 
took the works out at school.” — Punch. 





Reprodu 

=—— : 

Dear little Maudie awoke about 2 o’clock the other 

morning and asked mama to tell her a fair 4 

It’s too late, darling.”” mama replied. “ r 

. “ing hh ; will be home shortly, and he’ll tell us both one,"== 
no matter how costly or how simple its Pheladel ; .* 

Philadelphia Inquirer. 


They are artistic beauty spots in any hom 


fittings. —— 
THE WAY IT DIDN’T HAPPEN 


# 7 : = “Mother,” said little Willie Jones, 
HER CHOICE—Apter C. Coles Phillips LIFE'S PRINTS are for sale by all pic- “Tf there’s no work to do, 
Hand Mounted India Print in Brown, 22 by 18 in. ture dealers and many book-sellers I'd like to join the other boys 
$2.00 And go in swimming, too.” 
“There’s not a bit of work to-day,” 
Said Willie’s mother kind; 
“Tt’s useful to know how to swim, 
So go,— I do not mind.” 








On receipt of 10 cents we will send our catalogue showing 163 different 


. 


subjects in miniature. 
Selections may be made from the catalogue and will be sent carriage free ; i we ; 
to any point in the United States on receipt of the catalogue price, by Father,” said Willie to his pa, 
When he had older grown: 
: ee . , , j I'd like t ke : vish that I 
LIFE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 17 West Thirty-first St., New York City Like ene.” 
And so you shall,” said Willie’s pa, 
Proud of his manly son: 
And to the store he went to buy 
A real expensive one. 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL | | ‘Dear folks,” said Willie to them all 


Two dollars and fifty cents per annum, in ad- TuHeE House BEAUvT!! t to subscribers When he was twenty-three, 
vance, postpaid to any part of the United States; until ordered discontinued. A renewal blank is I love Marie, and we're engaged, 
$3.00 to Canada; to foreign countries comprised however, sent as a reminder that the prepaid And married soon will be.” 
in the Postal Union, $3.50. subscription has expired. sal — _ so!” oe the girl!” 
. . . Advertising rates to be had on applicatio1 “The one for you we'd choose! 
Remittances at the risk of the subscriber, un- THE Slouen BEAUTIFUL will not 1 e respons! Which goes to prove these lines are false, 
less made by registered letter, or by check, ble for manuscripts and illustrations submitted, And writ but to amuse. 
express order, or postal order. : ; but uses all due caution in their care — Clifford Trembly, in Puck. 
When a change of address is desired, both Entered at the Chicago Post-Office as second 
the old and the new address should be given. class matter. = ; ? ; 
The trade supplied by the American News Copyright, 1907. Trade-mark registered. Al The Sultan received his guest most graciously. 
Company and its branches. rights reserved. After a few moment’s conversation the young Ame 
ican said: ‘‘I should like especially to see your 
of jades.” “Certainly,” responded his 


The House Beautiful Company, Republic Building, Chicago lection « d 
y, P 8 8 Majesty. ‘The harem is the first door to the right.’ 





























